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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Editorial 


THE RESOLUTIONS IN OHIO 


NHE resolutions and recommendations at the 
Ohio State Convention will repay study by 
all of us who wish to keep abreast of tendencies 

in our churches. It is fashionable to sneer at resolu- 
tions passed by church bodies as meaningless. It is 
easy to say that nothing ever comes of them. Never- 
theless there they stand as statements of what dele- 
gates from city churches and country churches con- 
sidered and voted for. In practically every case the 
action taken in Ohio was unanimous. 

To us the amazing resolution was the one on 
church unity. Only a few years ago Ohio was rent 
and torn by a debate on the Joint Statement of Uni- 
versalists and Congregationalists. A proposition to 
make a platform broad enough for all the free churches 
to stand on together, Congregationalists, Unitari- 
ans and Universalists, aroused the most bitter feeling. 
We received reports from Ohio especially of last ditch 
speeches and of nailing the flag to the masthead 
speeches. The words loyalty and disloyalty were 
very freely used in the debate. 

In Cincinnati on June 25, 1931, we sat in a con- 
vention where the Rev. Carl H. Olson of Kent stood 
up and read a recommendation to the effect that the 
American Unitarian Association in the recent May 
Meetings had passed a resolution asking Universalists 
to appoint a commission to meet a Unitarian com- 
mission to consider the organic union of the two 
bodies, and declaring that the Universalists of Ohio 
favor appointing such a commission. Quite true, 
this commits nobody as yet, but the fact that no one 
uttered an objection seemed highly significant. The 
vote was hearty and enthusiastic. We are not dis- 
cussing now the main question. We are trying to get 
at the Universalist mind. Are our people instinctively 
afraid of Congregationalists and instinctively friendly 
to Unitarians? Would they feel safer in an exclusive 
union with Unitarians with Congregationalists left 
out? How does it happen that the other proposition 
for unity was interpreted as meaning that we were 
going out of business, and this one is interpreted as 
meaning going on stronger than ever with all our 
traditions conserved and our resources multiplied? 
Or do we all know more than we did, and are we all 
better able to discuss a question of this kind on a 
basis of fact instead of on a basis of misrepresentation 


and wild imagination? Here was the resolution that 
quite took our breath away. 

Then there was the resolution on birth control. 
Here is a subject always full of dynamite. However, 
the resolution favoring giving authority to certain 
responsible people to instruct in matters of contra- 
ception also was passed unanimously. 

Then there was the resolution dealing with the 
dismissal of Prof. Herbert A. Miller from his chair 
in Ohio State University. The resolution was a 
vigorous protest against the action of the trustees. 
At first it seemed as if there might be a serious con- 
troversy over it. Charles R. Olin of Akron, univer- 
sally respected, asserted that he had found boards 
reasonable as a rule and that he did not know the 
facts. Mrs. Ethel Allen and the Rev. W. A. Wilson 
of Columbus laid various dramatic facts before the 
delegates, and there were only a few votes in opposi- 
tion. We will deal with this matter elsewhere when 
we are more fully informed, but on the face of things 
it looks as if the trustees of Ohio State had not only 
done a wrong thing but an exceedingly stupid thing. 

We do not have the text of the resolutions before 
us as we write, and we must defer reference to others 
until later. Of one, however, we need no printed or 
written memorandum. It was one giving hearty, 
whole-souled endorsement to the Christian Leader, 
its policies and its editor. What made it more wel- 
come and appreciated is the fact that it was accom- 
panied by sensible and workable plans of closer co- 
operation. 

Next week we shall give the text of the resolutions 
and recommendations of general interest. 

* * 
HOW GENERAL BUTLER AIDS THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT 


OW General Smedley D. Butler did drive home 
to the sons and daughters of Bunker Hill the 
cheering doctrine that wars are sure to come. 

As an orator he seemed quite carried away by the 
torrent of his language. How positive he was. Wars 
might not come in our day or in our children’s day, 
but they would come. He could tell them when 


_ wars would be at an end. When the men of Charles- 


town should become willing to let other men butcher 
their women and trample on their little children then 
wars would be at an end. In other words, when the 
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race of men became pusillanimous and cowardly wars 
would end, not before. Our duty is to try to postpone 
wars with one hand and get ready for them with the 
other. Loud cheers at this point. 

The speech of General Butler took us straight 
inside the mind of a militarist. The supreme evil of 
life to such a man is giving up the implements, emol- 
uments, dignities, perquisites, of war machinery. 
We doubt if such men want war as a rule, but they 
very much want the offices that they fill and the dig- 
nity and power that is theirs. They just can’t bear to 
think of contracting armies and navies. They just 
can’t help secret hostility to the steady advance of 
work for peace. They will not admit the possibility 
that the good in man at last may gain control over 
the evil. 

The cooler men in the army and navy who hon- 
estly think that we shal] need a strong army and navy 
for generations are embarrassed by hot-headed men 
like Butler running around the country making ex- 
treme speeches, just as workers for arbitration and 
international courts are embarrassed by the speeches 
of peace advocates who take just as extreme ground 
on the other side. They may well be embarrassed. 
The organization of the world for peace is pushed for- 
ward by the cynicism and intemperate declarations 
of the Butlers. 


* * 


MRS. BALL’S BEAUTIFUL GIFT 


RS. EDMUND BALL of Muncie has built a 
church or shrine over the log cabin at Harrods- 
burg, Kentucky, in which the parents of 

Abraham Lincoln were married 125 years ago, and 
presented the shrine to the state of Kentucky. At the 
dedication recently the Governor of Kentucky, a 
former Governor, a United States Senator, the Sec- 
retary of Labor in Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet and other 
prominent people took part. 

It would be narrow and partisan to claim that 
the breadth of view, noble patriotism and generosity 
which inspired this gift came exclusively from the 
Universalist Church, but we are proud that the donor 
is the daughter of an honored Universalist minister. 

* * 


HUMANISM: ANOTHER BATTLE LINE 


HOUGH “Humanism: Another Battle Line” has 
been reviewed in the Christian Leader, it may 
be profitable for us to study the book a little 

further. Ten men contribute a chapter each to the 

work. -To several of these chapters we may give fur- 

ther consideration in future numbers of the Leader. 

ee of the best is by Prof. Douglas C. Macintosh of 
ale. 

Like some of the other writers in the book, Pro- 
fessor Macintosh describes the humanism of the 
Renaissance, which was a turning to humanity as op- 
posed to scholastic divinity, and meant a study of the 
Greek pagan writers instead of the Bible and the 
theologians. Later humanism meant a clinging to 
these classics as opposed to the newly developed 
natural sciences. It had become conservative. To-day 
conservative or literary humanism means a clinging 
to the cultural ideals of the race as opposed to the 
semi-barbaric naturalism which has come into vogue, © 


Religious humanism, which is the real subject of 
the book, is a radical instead of a conservative move- 
ment. Professor Macintosh makes this distinction: 
“Where literary humanism exalts the dvstinctively 
human, saying, ‘Live as cultured men, not as barbari- 
ans or animals,’ religious humanism exalts the merely 
human, holding that we ought to believe in men rather 
than God, and that the chief end of man is to glorify 
man.” 

The grandparents of modern humanism, accord- 
ing to Professor Macintosh, are the positivism of 
Comte and the pragmatism of William James and Dr. 
F. C. S. Schiller. The father of the movement is 
Prof. John Dewey. There are two families of his 
spiritual children, the Chicago family and the Colum- 
bia family. To Dewey a religion which means any 
kind of conscious relationship to a super-personal 
Power is essentially pre-scientific, a survival of ani- 
mism, once an excusable weakness but no longer 
needed in an age of science. 

Says Macintosh: “Dewey admits that the new 
view may mean a loss of joy and consolation, an in- 
crease of uncertainty, and some paralysis of energy; 
yet nothing is to be gained, he pleads, by an attempted 
return to ideas which have become incredible.” 

In the Chicago family is Edward Scribner Ames, 
who thinks of religion as “consciousness of the highest 
social values’ and of God merely as a symbol of those 
values. 

Few thoughtful men there are who would not re- 
joice at the prospect of a community or a nation where 
the majority of men would be putting first the good 
of mankind. But many of us would despair at the 
prospect of achieving the ideal without the help of a 
God who is more than a symbol. 

Professor Hayden, another member of the Chi- 
cago family, holds up an equally noble ideal in his def- 
inition of religion as “every socially shared quest for 
a good life in a good world.” But, as Macintosh 
points out, ‘on no account would he consent to the use 
of God even as a figurative symbol, in connection with 
this so-called religious quest.” 

So Macintosh comes to a definition of humanism 
as “‘an attempt to cultivate in communities historically 
Christian a religion without God.” The popular use 
of the word in this connection seems to have originated 
fifteen years ago with Dr. John H. Dietrich of Min- 
neapolis, who was followed by Dr. Curtis W. Reese 
of Chicago, who published in 1926 a book ealled 
“Humanism.” 

When Reese states what he considers to be the 
fundamentals of humanism Macintosh says, “All good 
modern-minded theists can subscribe .... with 
heart and hand.” 

They are: 1. Human life of supreme worth—an 
end, not a means. 2. Our duty to try to understand 
human experience by human inquiry. 3. The im- 
portance of working steadily to enrich human experi- 
ence to the utmost capacity of man and the utmost. 
limit of his environment. 

There can be no question as to the greatness of 
this program. The question is how shall we induce ~ 
men to adopt it, and to give their lives to it. When 
they come to us and say, “What is the use, to what is 
it all tending?” will they be strengthened or weakened 
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if we are able to reply, “Perfect Wisdom and Perfect 


Love at the heart of things is depending on us to carry 
out this program, and everything of value will survive 
forever?” If on the other hand we must reply, ‘‘Prob- 
ably in the end the universe will be destroyed but we 
will carry on just the same,” will that be inspiration 
enough for the average man? 

Macintosh justly criticises Fosdick for intimat- 
ing that it would be irrational to dedicate one’s life to 
friendship, poetry, science, good-will and other values 
if there were no hope of a future life. 

Macintosh sees more clearly here than Fosdick 
what the humanist insists upon—the worth of the 
good life whether it is to endure or to be blotted 


Out. 


But Macintosh adds: “Dr. Fosdick seems right 
in this, that the humanist denial of God and immortal- 
ity does tend psychologically to a depreciation of 
spiritual values, even if it does not justify such a de- 
preciation logically.” 

Professor Macintosh says it would have been 
better if humanists had taken for their movement 
some such term as neo-positivism, instead of a term 
which all through history has stood for something 
different from their fundamental contentions. Their 
protest against the use of the word atheism and their 
continued use of the word religion he considers due to 
their realization that it would be hard for them to 
grow if they used the word atheism or failed to use the 
word religion. With the humanists he feels that it is 
a practical matter. ‘‘One is led to suspect,’’ he says, 
“that humanists are much more afraid of the word 
atheism than they are of the thing itself.” _ 

The great weakness of humanists, Professor Mac- 
intosh feels, is in their tacit assumption that if an idea 
is a projection of a desire or wish, this is proof that 
this is all that it is. That our ideas of God as “pro- 
jections on the basis of our interests or felt needs”’ is 
of course true, but it is superficial to assert that this 
is all there is toit. The test of an idea is acting on it, 
and acting on the idea of God has convinced many of 
our greatest thinkers that there is reality back of it. 
“Tt no more follows that there is no God because there 
are God ideas to which reality does not correspond, 
than that there are no things or persons because there 
are erroneous ideas of things and persons.” 

There is a deal of sense packed in the following 


comment: ‘“The question is not as to the comparative — 


value of theistic faith without humanistic works and 
humanistic works without theistic faith; if it were we 
might all do well to cling to humanistic works... . 
May not both be better than either without the 
other?” 

The humanists are not interested in values which 
lie at the heart of the religious life. Tio Macintosh 
they are admirable in many ways, but as religious 
folks they are “mutilated.” Professor Haydon re- 
cently has replied to Professor Macintosh that, even 
if this were so, which no humanist will admit, human- 
ists would prefer to face brute facts than to flee to the 
shelter of beliefs that knowledge has compelled them to 
abandon. We would say the same. So would Pro- 
fessor Macintosh. We all must follow the light that 
we have. We also must try to appraise fairly what 
our brother has discovered. But this militant assault 
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on things of highest value must be met and turned 
back with intelligence and love. 
* x 


WHY WON’T THESE THEISTS PERFORM? 


E are interested in what Curtis W. Reese writes, 
whatever the subject, as he is an intelligent 
man and an influential figure in the liberal 

churches. We are especially interested in what he 
says on ‘Humanism and Theism,” as he is regarded 
as one of the leaders of the humanist movement. 

Recently he has reviewed ‘‘“Humanism: Another 
Battle Line” for Unity. Here is what he says, or 
seems to say, in the review: There is no such thing as 
“a materialistic implication to humanism.” ‘Hu- 
manists long ago announced the death of materialism 
along with that of spiritism.’”” Humanists, it has 
been said, deal with man in the social environment. 
Not so, says Dr. Reese. It is the theists who leave 
out important factors. They deal with man chiefly 
in relation ‘‘to a supposititious spiritual environment. 
Humanism deals with man in his total environing 
situation.” 

The difference between the theist and humanist, 
according to Dr. Reese, is that the theist calls on the 
cosmos as a whole to guarantee “the validity of human 
values as self-validating.”” So the humanists usually 
drop the word God, but fight desperately to keep 
the word religion. On the one hand they will not let 
any one call the things in which they believe God, and 
on the other hand they will not let any one classify 
them as atheists or as ethical culturists. They in- 
sist that they have a religion without God. 

Before he gets through Dr. Reese brings up the 
favorite humanist punching bag—‘“the orthodox 
theists.”” These men, he thinks, who have contributed 
to the book are not orthodox theists. They are 
nearer to humanists than to the orthodox theists. 
There can not be a genuine battle line with such men. 
“The battle line,” he says, ‘‘is in fact a tea party.” 
According to Dr. Reese, we need sharp lines—an ar- 
raignment of humanism and a statement of the essen- 
tials of theism. 

We wonder why Dr. Reese and men like him do 
not consider the possibility that the man for whom 
they go gunning so often is about extinct. We mean, 
of course, the man who because he believes in God 
leaves everything for God to do, who because he has 
much faith in God has little faith in man, and who 
because he prays can’t or won’t work. It takes all the 
wind out of the sails of the humanists to have the 


theists fail to perform as they are supposed to. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Since the moral sense of Augustine Birrell, says 
Virginia Woolf in the Forum, has gone abroad and 
taken the air whether the sun shone or the rain poured, 
it is a healthy and active moral sense with blood in 
its cheeks and light in its eyes, and has none of that 
sour and leathery constitution which afflicts the 
moral sense of those who live indoors, passing judg- 
ment upon their fellows from the sheltered library. 


The more sure we are about God the more gentle 
and patient we are with those who are not sure. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXVII. 


An Island in the Potomac 


Johannes 


PKGATE in May, 1931, I had a long day with a 
W 493| ~dozen friends on an island in the Potomac 
ten or eleven miles above Washington. As 
always, enjoyment of this day was height- 
ened by the vivid contrast in which it stood to the 
day before. 

On Thursday I was hurrying to get things done 
in the cffice. It was the first 92 degree day of the 
season for Boston. My mind was upon the article 
and the editorials to be finished, the business office 
down town I had to visit, the plans of the Manager 
for stronger financial backing of the paper, letters, 
the ticket office, the annual meeting of our trustees 
held the day before, a luncheon in honor of a visiting 
educator, putting out the laundry, and packing. It 
was a day when the mind was working at its fastest, 
when work was being turned out with speed, and 
when things coming up for decision were settled in- 
stantly. Streets, buildings, subways, fast moving 
machinery, visitors, were on the retina of the eye. 
The only green was the green of the elm across the 
way, still soft and springlike. 

Then came a few hours on a train, the night trip 
that I have described so often, the little Filipino 
getting my breakfast, the early arrival in Baltimore, 
the dark tunnel, the pine woods of Maryland, and 
then Washington once more. 

Within two hours after landing the Madame and 
J had picked up a friend and carried him along to our 
rendezvous with others in a lovely suburb to the 
northwest of the city near the American University. 
Here we met the car of the lady who always comes with 
three quarts of something hot or cold to drink, and 
perhaps I should add lest I lose subscribers forthwith, 
drink as innocuous as delicious. In this car were 
two of the four owners of an island in the Potomac 
where we were to spend the day. The suburb was a 
garden spot, but we were bound for something better. 

We were going to the wilds within ten miles of 
that hill where judges of the Supreme Court. read 
opinions and Senators make important speeches. 
Who could have believed that anything as wild and 
unspoiled as the island that we found could exist so 
close to the center of a mighty civilization? 

Our route was south on the Foxhall road half a 
mile and then sharp around to the northwest on the 
road built over the conduit which brings water from 
Great Falls to Washington. Up above the river anda 
little back from it, we ascended the Potomac—not so 
far away that we could not hear its voice when we 
stopped to listen. The river above Washington 
talks. It is not the broad, majestic stream that we 
have below the Capital with salt water making its 
presence felt much of the way. It is a fresh water 
stream which in the course of ages has cut for itself a 
mighty gorge. There are little islands in it and 
jagged rocks and many sudden drops, so that much 
of the time it gives voice. 

To reach our island we stopped at a store, turned 


straight down toward the river, parked the cars at 
the last cottages, and with lunch baskets and accouter- 
ments headed straight down. The canal is in the 
way and one has to find a place to cross. For years 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal brought coal and 
other products from Cumberland, 184 miles away. 
Now it is abandoned. It was about ready to go out 
of business when it was put entirely out by a freshet 
which did great damage. The company is trying to 
sell the canal for a boulevard or railroad. It is one 
of the wildest, loveliest things around Washington. 
This year some water is rushing through it in the 
section that we visited. But bushes and trees have 
encroached upon it and vines have festooned them- 
selves over the picturesque old locks and lock houses, 
and, though candor compels me to admit that many 
of these vines are poison ivy, I trust I am not so 
prejudiced by bitter contacts of the past that I can not 
admit the beauty of the result. 

There were eleven of us on this outing, seven men 
and four women. The men ranged in age from the 
late twenties to the late sixties. ‘The women were as 
fascinating a quartette as ever I have seen—and age 
therefore need not be discussed. All these people 
knew a little about many kinds of things in the realm 
of nature, and some of them much about special sub- 
jects, as birds or bats or spiders or trees. 

Opposite the island we left the canal and slid 
down through the bushes to the bank of the Potomac. 
Luckily we did not have to cross the main stream of 
the river, for it was high. We could hear it, but not 
see it, when we reached our boat, for the banks and 
trees of the island and of the adjacent islands complete- 
ly hidit. The voyage in the old flatboat to the island 
js a short one, but involves some skill on the part of 
the polesman perched in the stern. We had to get out 
of one of the little channels of the river into another, 
and part of the trick seemed to be to whirl the boat in 
the current at just the right moment. 

The heavy rains had brought the Potomac almost 
to a flood stage, and although it had dropped two or 
three feet, it still was racing past the island in a yel- 
low flood and sending its muddy current up all the 
back passages, of which there were at least three be- 
tween the mainland and our destination. 

When we landed we observed that the grass on 
the bank was covered with a deposit from the high 
water, but a bridge of boards had been made on which 
to cross. As we stepped ashore we found ourselves in 
the woods. The entire island of nine acres is covered 
with beech, white oak, tulip oak, water elm, sugar 
maple, red maple, river birch, hickory, butternut, 
five kinds of ash, sycamore, pawpaw, alder, and 
many other species of trees. A wafer ash, rare in this 
region, was in blossom near the landing and the air 
was filled with the fragrance. Though paths had been. 
made around the island and much of the poison ivy ~ 
had been rooted out, the wood plants and shrubs had 
been encouraged, and this island, like Plummer’s 
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Island, which is a resort of Washington scientists, 


protects specimens of plants which are almost extinct. 

The island which we visited this day is named 
Mineshoe—a word made from the names of the owners. 
All four owners were with us, and also Carlos, a charm- 
ing fellow who lives with two of them, full of vim and 
up in the front rank as a cook and polesman. 

One owner is a retired naval officer, the philos- 
opher of the crowd, a second is his energetic wife, 
whose main defect is that she has no respect for facts 
laid down in books if facts in trees and flowers and 
birds stare her in the face. This is not to say that she 
does not read, but it is asserting that she is ready to 
join combat with any book-man any day on the re- 
spective merits of card indexes and field-glasses. 

When I went off on Decoration Day to find the 
graves of dead scientists at the Congressional Ceme- 
tery, she sent me word that this cemetery was an 
especially good place in which to find the warbling 
vireo. She will follow along when her husband and 
the scientists go to decorate the graves of other 
scientists, but under the weaths she is carrying her 
bird glasses hang ready, and she manages to get her 
eye on many a choice specimen for her list while the 
serious and learned men are deep in their reminiscences. 

The bachelor brothers who are partners in this 
non-commercial real estate venture belong to one of 
the old families of Georgetown. One attends to their 
private ventures, the other is a scientist in the gov- 
ernment—assistant curator of the department of 
marine invertebrates in the National Museum. 

A fellow guest was a lady who owns one of the 
most beautiful gardens of Washington. She was one 
of the leaders in nature walks and climbs for a long 
time, but has had to hold herself in a bit recently. 
So she has concentrated on things near by, helped 
on the good cause of nature education by giving nature 
talks to children, and she has gone ahead with her 
studies. One field entirely new to her which she has 
been investigating is “bats.” I had found a black 
bat on a previous outing flying around at midday, and 
one of the government scientists had told me that it 
was rare around Washington. One of these black 
bats had invaded her home and interested a child. 
A search resulted in finding the little fellow in a drink- 
ing glass in a bath room, where he had gone for water. 
In Washington there is always some one with a tele- 
phone who can tell you exactly what to do. A 
scientist explained to our friend that the bat wanted 
water, and told her how to give it some from a medicine 
dropper. Then she drove to the scientist’s house 
and from a jar in his study he took a live meal worm 
and offered it to the bat, which swallowed it hun- 
grily. This kind of bat, he told her, is a migrant, 
coming from the south and breeding in places like 
Halifax. It has only one or two little ones, and they 
hang fast to the mother until able to fend for them- 
selves. The common bat, whose skeleton we find 
sometimes in deserted houses, has not starved to 
death usually, or frozen, but has died for want of 
water. It was a fascinating talk that we had with her 
about bats. That child in her home will not grow up 
full of weird prejudices against bats, but with some 
appreciation of the beautiful creatures which nature 
uses to hold down some of the insect pests. 


All day the muddy Potomac rushed by this island. 
We could look past two or three tiny islands straight 
across to the wooded bluffs of the Virginia shore half 
a mile away. All day the crows were crossing and 
the buzzards soaring. Probably the bald eagle, too, 
was watching us, for he breeds on this river. Inthe 
trees above us and in the bushes of the little islands 
song birds were moving about, and constantly we 
were picking up our glasses to identify them. The 
experts made a list of forty species for the day. The 
warblers near by, singing the most, were the parulas 
and redstarts. A rarer warbler, at least to me, which 
revealed itself perfectly was the Kentucky. The 
great melody of the day came from the wood thrush, 
not only when we were at dinner and supper at a long 
table under the trees, but on our way to the island and 
driving home. There seem to be hundreds of wood 
thrushes in the latitude of Washington. They fill 
the suburbs with melody. They invade the city. 
They sing for us almost constantly in the oaks just 
outside our bedroom windows on Mintwood Place in 
Washington. Every garden has a pair. 

For dinner we had cold roast lamb, fried ham, 
hot rolls, coffee, and boiled potatoes. For dessert 
there were cakes and jams and jellies. For mid after- 
noon there was lemonade and for supper, at the sunset 
hour, there were various delicious leftovers and a 
fresh made strawberry shortcake. 

In the midst of dinner there was great excite- 
ment. We had duck. It was not roasted. The most 
delicious young Pekin or Aylesbury duckling could 
never have awakened the interest aroused by this 
duck. It was a mother wood duck swimming along 
the shore of the island with four fast moving baby 
ducks. Of all the wild ducks, the male wood duck is 
the most gorgeous. The one specimen which we find 
winters in the Fenway in Boston always is the center 
of attention. And one of the things which the owners 
of Mineshoe find most interesting is the fact that 
the wood ducks breed there. The species is called 
wood duck because it is the one duck which breeds 
in trees. How it gets its babies down to water still is 
an open question, but that they go to water soon 
after coming out of the shell is clear enough. 

Ordinarily I do not care for islands as much as 
for the mainland. I want room in which to range 
afar. I want the feeling that I can start in any di- 
rection, whether I ever intend to start or not. But 
this nine acre island on this day fitted perfectly into 
my mood. It called on one to relax completely. 
The owners and the energetic guests made it easy for 
the tired ones to rest. I doubt if I lifted my hand to 
do a useful stroke for any one the whole day, unless it 
was to drive the car. 

Yes—there was one contribution: In the warm 
quiet afternoon when the dishes were done and two 
or three had had naps and others had come back from 
little explorations, we all assembled and I read aloud 
a chapter from a great nature book. I had been asked 
to bring a book, and I had an idea that none of this 
crowd in this place would care to hear any ordinary 
writer. So as I was starting from Boston I looked 
for Hudson. Not finding any of his books around, I 
seized “The Charm of Birds,” by Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon. The first seven chapters of the book are 
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studies of nature by months. I read aloud chapter 
four, “May, the Month of Full Song.” While Eng- 
lish birds are different from our own, nature is nature 
everywhere, and a great interpreter of the English 
countryside speaks to us as well as to his country- 
men. One of the classics of nature literature is made 
up of the observations of an English clergyman in a 
single parish a couple of hundred years ago. 

In “The Charm of Birds’? Lord Grey describes 
how one may heighten the enjoyment of the best days 
of May by recalling some typical day of the preceding 
March. On the river Spey in England in March, 
wading as far as he dared in the current of a broad 
strong stream to cast for salmon, a blizzard met him 
“full in the face with buffeting wind and blinding 
multitudes of snowflakes; the deciduous trees were 
stark and bare; in that stern week there was little song 

‘in the woods even of thrush or wren.” 

In one of the warm weeks in the latter part of May 
he was there again. ‘““There came a moment when the 
contrast with March was thought of and enjoyed. 
Again he was wading deep in the stream; behind him 
were some acres covered with whin (gorse), broom, 
wild raspberry and other wilful growths; in these 
thickets were some sedge warblers and white-throats, 
and their songs came to him repeatedly; the sun shone 
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warmly, the broom was coming out, but the whin 
was in full flower and fragrance; a light breeze brought 
the wonderful scent about him.” 

The beauty of May was more vivid because of 
the remembrance of March. 

The Madame, too, read aloud from a publication. 
called the Christian Leader, and the lady up on bats 
had some great poems in a collection from which she 
never is long separated, and D, the retired business 
man and one of our keenest observers, had a quaint 
old reader of the time of our great grandfathers which — 
he had slipped into his pocket expressly for me to see. 

As we read and talked, now and then some one 
would pick up an insect and somebody would tell us 
a surprising fact about it. A persistent little ant, for 
example, which kept running over the table was not 
an ant at all, but an ant spider. He had eight legs, 
not six. 

Thus on the island of Mineshoe all through a 
beautiful May day did we open here and there pages 
of a great book called the book of nature, in which 
an author far greater than any that we know has 
set down records and stories in which we may take 
delight until the time comes for us to break the seals 
of those other books which we believe are waiting for 
us on down the stream. 


Of Gardens and Discontents 
F. C. Hoggarth 


-=x|N a garden not far from the writer’s house, there 
is a rose garden with a couple of thousand rose 
trees.@ Fortunately we did not hear of it until 

<2 we had bought the rose trees for our tiny plot. 
We bought six and found no little joy in ordering them 
and in watching to see if they had survived the winter 
and the transplanting, and in anticipating their 
bloom. But had we known of that neighbor’s two 
thousand, the sense of the pitiable poverty of our gar- 
den opportunity might have been too depressing to 
permit our start! 

Six smal] trees and a crimson rambler over the 
door—such is our rose garden that has to satisfy our 
love of roses! We seriously wondered whether it 
would be best to refuse the invitation to visit that rose 
garden. Such a visit might destroy any further in- 
terest in our half-dozen rose children! 

That is usually the way in gardens and in life— 
the thing given is so much smaller than the thing de- 
sired. We ourselves have long wanted a garden, the 
real thing, affording some sense of freedom and of 
spacious opportunity. The gardens that have been 
ours have one and all dealt in inches, whereas we 
wanted to think and plan in roods. If we could we 
would have gardens within a garden. A rose garden, 
a kitchen garden, a garden of “simples” and a rock 
garden, would be our minimum, if Fate had not, up 
to the present, decided on much less than that as a 
maximum. 

We remember once reading a quaint old garden- 
ing book called “The Scot’s Gard’ner,”’ by John Reid, 
and published as long ago as 1688. Old John seemed 
to set greatest store on what he called the “physical 
plot,” otherwise his herb garden. He contemplated 


the possibility of folk inclining to have no other sort 
of pleasure garden; and if they did, they might, he 
said, have flowers there. ‘You may rill your physic 
herbs in tribes and kindreds, planting every tribe by 
themselves, and you may also place one of each kind 
in alphabetical order.” What an illimitable vision 
that affords, what fragrance, what healing! Rue, 
goldenrod, celandine, feverfew, camomile, fennel, 
germander, southernwood, wormwood, lavender, 
thyme, comfrey, and balm, are but a few of these 
tribes and kindreds. Their very names distil sweet- 


ness. They set me longing. How pure a pleasure it, 


would be to have a garden of herbs and to walk there 
in the cool of the day. Yet it must remain a dream 
garden. A few fragrant herbs we have hidden half 
openly among the flowers, but that is the utmost of 
possibility. A herb garden is out of question in our 
diminutive plot. 

There are lots of other garden schemes we would 
like to attempt if we had space and time and money. 
Once we visited the Shakespeare garden at Stratford- 
on-Avon. It contains practically all the plants men- 
tioned in Shakespeare’s plays—some sixty or more of 
the old-fashioned flowers of England, the things that 
brightened the rural ways of Warwickshire in those 
far-gone days. It intrigued us and made us feel how 
interesting a hobby it would be to form such a Shakes- 
peare garden, not buying the flowers en bloc, but 
gathering them gradually, and thus in time create a 
bit of old Warwickshire round the house. 

But the inches forbid. So we have simply to make. 
the most of the little we have. That is pretty sound 
philosophy, though sometimes rather difficult to prac- 
tise. If we can not have roods, then it is wise to get 
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the maximum joy and beauty out of the inches. And 


_ on thinking about it, there are lots of people in worse 


case. 

We once visited an old woman who lived in a 
court off a city street. It was an end house, immedi- 
ately flanked and faced by a high wall and _ over- 
looked by a still higher building. She had no out- 
look and little light. A most dismal and dirty and 
depressing place it was. In the corner, outside, she 


- had a glass frame, with a few dingy, ill-looking plants. 


“You have a fuchsia,” I said. 
and some geraniums. 
replied. 

It was mid-November. She seemed proud of 
her flower children, and began to speak of childhood 
spent in the heart of the country, where “everybody 
had a garden.” Life had transplanted her to a city 
slum; and there in the dingy court she was cherishing 
that early planted love of flowers. 

Compared with that handful of soil in a frame, in 
a narrow flagged yard, our plot is a spacious oppor- 
tunity. If that old woman could be transplanted into 
these surroundings, she would imagine she was in 
Paradise. A little garden it is, but it lies in the midst 
of open landscape, where the sun shines and the air 
is pure and plants have a chance. 

If we could see things through her eyes, dis- 
ciplined by so cruel a poverty, our little country gar- 
den would grow songs as well as flowers. The hymn 
of praise would be perennial there. 

When annoyed or envious, envious of other 
people’s half-acres, with gardens within a garden, an- 
noyed that so many garden schemes must for us re- 
main castles in the air, we think of that court, its two 
dingy fuchsias, its starved and colorless geraniums, 
and their gardener. That is a better background 
for our inches than that rich neighbor’s rose-garden 
with its two thousand trees. It helps to think of folk 
worse off than one’s self. If we did so more habitually 
we should considerably increase our happiness. The 
east wind of our discontents blows from the earth’s 
more privileged places. It is the less privileged places 
that are richest in gifts of content and of joy. 

The first attempt we ever made at gardening was 
an effort to make the best of a narrow opportunity. 
It was a neglected and miserable looking plot, with 
odd tufts of starved looking grass and a weed-hidden 
walk. Every time we drove in the spade, it encoun- 
tered stones and bricks and broken crockery. Just 
beneath the surface was a rubble pit. Its situation 
was far north, on a shore where winters were long and 
the gales and the sea spray often hard on plants. It 
was indeed just a bit of the seashore, enclosed, but 
uncultivated. 

One or two gardening friends, seeing the need, 
gladly lent a hand, for there is usually a fine frater- 
nity among gardeners. Even they had seen nothing 
quite so unpromising. Yet in the end it became a 
place of beauty. It yielded vegetables and flowers. 
It was a source of delight altogether out of proportion 
to its size. Every favorable day found some little 
task to engage the hand. There are few joys so real as 
that of conquering difficulties and turning a bit of 
barren ground into a garden. 

There is of course an art of the small garden, and 


“Yes, there are two, 
They are still in flower,’ she 


most modern gardens are small, rather suggestive of a 
famine in land. We are civilized, and the land for 
houses and gardens is measured to us in square yards 
and feet and inches. For the great majority, their 
floral triumphs must be won, if at all, on a narrow 
battlefield. 

Many excellent writers on gardening forget this. 
They do not remember our limitations. They write 
of herbaceous borders, of shrubberies, of rock and of 


rose gardens, oblivious of our square inches. They 
take too much for granted. 
In that first small garden we had no grass. Most 


small gardeners, however, seem to take a tiny plot of 
grass as the first thing needful. On the whole per- 
haps it is a true instinct to have a bit of Nature’s own 
background, and thus link the narrow plot with her 
spacious green domains. 

And grass has a beauty and a fragrance all its 
own. It is humbly useful, yields gently to the feet, 
and permits familiarities that would ruin a bed of 
flowers. The grass in most cases, however, might be 
better kept. Easily grown, it requires more care than 
is commonly supposed. It should be kept in good 
heart and regularly cut. 

In small gardens a frequent temptation is to have 
too many kinds of flowers. “Renunciation,” says 
Bryce, “‘is the hardest part of traveling.” It is almost 
the hardest part of gardening on a small scale. There 
are so many things one would love to have, but the 
selection must be rigorous. The nature of the ground 
must be primarily considered, though in small gar- 
dens, with a little trouble, that may in a measure be 
adapted to our needs. Still, there are some plants 
that will do particularly well in that particular soil 
and situation. These should be discovered, for noth- 
ing looks worse than a garden suggestive of a plant 
hospital, where growths appear sick and in ill- 
health. 

Especially is there need for more individual se- 
lection over a wider field. Small gardeners are often 
ignorant of the wealth of choice at their disposal. 
At present too much is left to the initiative and taste, 
or their lack, in the man who includes “gardening” 
among the other odd jobbs he knows. Gardens need 
to escape from his influence and tyranny, and then 
would cease to resemble recurring decimals. 

In small gardens every man should be his own 
gardener; only so will he know its joys and its delights. 
He should also have expert advice, for only so will he 
make the most of his narrow areas. Gardens have still 
for many months of the year an unnecessarily neglected 
appearance. We have much to learn in the way of 
securing a succession of flowers, and making the most 
of the seasons. 

“No part of a flower garden,” it has been said, 
“should consist of brown earth during those eizht 
months of the year in which the climate permits a 
covering of flower and leaf.” 

We do well to be inspired with the possibility of 
our inches, impressed with the greatness of our ama- 
teur calling. It is man’s ancient and original task— 
to be a tiller of the soil. And the smallest plot, well 
loved, will be rich in surprises and in satisfactions be- 
yond all power of telling, wonderful. ‘We are only 
poor,” says one, “by thinking ourselves so.” 
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Hats and Coats Off * 


John T. Fitzgerald 


m@ N a few weeks we Americans will be celebrating 
M| Independence Day. There is a time to talk 
about independence, but there is alsoa time to 
W) talk about interdependence. Individuals de- 
pend upon each other, nations are dependent one 
upon the other, and the living and the dead depend 
upon each other. We who are alive to-day depend 
both upon those who have gone before and those who 
will come after us. The Universalist fathers meeting 
here at Kenansville in 1827 drew up “‘a salutation to 
posterity.’ I am sure they breathed the prayer that 
posterity would never let their work die. Because of 
them. we breathe a larger, purer atmosphere and live 
in a bigger, better world. Let us carry on the work 
they began. 

The Universalist movement is a part of a world- 
wide movement in the direction of liberty. Let us 
look backward a moment to 1827. One year before 
Thomas Jefferson died, he requested that his tomb- 
stone bear the inscription: ‘“‘Author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Founder of the University of 
Virginia, and the Author of the Statute in Virginia 
for Religious Liberty.”” There were uprisings in 1820 
and 1830 that shook every feudal throne from Madrid 
to Moscow. In 1829 the British Parliament passed 
a law removing the political disabilities of the Protes- 
tant Dissenters. Daniel Webster speaking at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment in 1825 said: ‘“There has been in our day, as it 
were, a new creation. The Southern hemisphere 
emerges from the sea. Its lofty mountains lift their 
forms into the light of heaven, its broad and fertile 
plains stand out in beauty before the eye of civilized 
man, and at the mighty bidding of the voice of political 
liberty, the waters of darkness retire.” It must 
have been great to be alive in 1827. The atmosphere 
was charged with the spirit of liberty and progress. 

Let us take off our hats to the past and our coats 
to the future. We have a goodly heritage, but our 
fathers did not leave us without something to do. 
Superstition still abounds. Witchcraft holds many in 
bondage, and in some localities the rabbit foot is all 
powerful. Many cling tenaciously to the horrible 
old doctrine of everlasting torture. What a glorious 
privilege to stand for the truth that makes men free. 

Let us review briefly the contribution of the past 
to religious liberty and ask what the future demands 
of us. The spirit of liberty leads to the separation of 
church and state. This is now an accomplished fact 
in America, although we must be eternally vigilant 
lest the state encroach upon the church and the 
church upon the state. We must now go on and di- 
vorce religion from certain dogmas that hold the mind 
in bondage. The dogmas of everlasting torture, the 
infallibility of the Bible, and the deity of Jesus all tend 
to hold the mind in bondage. ‘The first is what we are 
told we will get if we do not believe the other two. 
The Universalists from the start denied the first, but 
tried to cling to the other two. They soon found out 
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they could not do this. So long as men cling to the 
doctrine of Bible infallibility and the idea that Jesus 
was God, so long will they cling to that horrible old 
doctrine of everlasting torture. 

We can not settle these questions speedily by 
argument, but we predict that in the future there will 
be no infallible book; that we will not look upon Jesus 
as a god masquerading on earth in human guise, but as 
a man with like passions as ourselves, living true to 
the best that is in you and me, proving that the high- 
est human nature is divine. 

In the past too much time has been spent debat- 
ing theories about the person of Jesus. Let us pray 
that in the future more attempt will be made to live 
according to his teachings. There is no way of know- 
ing how well the teachings of Jesus were understood 
or how accurately reported; but accepting the New 
Testament account as approximately correct, we are 
compelled to admit that many who have loudly said 
“Lord, Lord,’”’ have been very untrue to his teachings. 

Some church people talk a lot about being “‘pre- 
pared to die.”” It is very easy to be prepared to die, 
but to be prepared to live—that is different. Jesus 
prepared men and women to live, not to die. He said 
little about going to heaven, but much about bringing 
heaven to earth. Some Christians despair of making 
the world better. Some have even gone far enough 
to say, ‘“Let it go from bad to worse, and when it be- 
comes rotten enough, then Jesus will come and clean 
up the mess.” Jesus staked his life upon the belief 
that men could be persuaded to live according to 
the laws of the Kingdom of God. 

You have read the parable about the sower who 

went forth to sow. About twenty-five years ago Dr. 
Algernon Crapsey, an Episcopal minister, was tried 
for heresy. Commenting on the trial, Dr. Seth Low 
said: “One attitude toward truth is that truth is a 
precious diamond handed down from generation to 
generation to be carefully guarded and preserved. 
Another is that truth is a seed that will grow whenever 
sown in the right kind of soil. There is no doubt about 
which attitude Jesus held. The churches have for the 
most held the other attitude, but there are signs now 
that we are coming around to Jesus’ way of think- 
ing. 
The churches have been at variance with Jesus 
in regard to values. With Jesus humanity was far 
more important than institutions, righteousness was 
more important than rites, forms, and ceremonies, 
life was more than creeds. John tells us that a man 
lay sick and helpless for thirty-eight years at the Pool 
of Bethesda. He was unable to get into the pool 
himself, and no one was kind enough to give him a lift. 
When Jesus healed the man, he was criticised because 
he did the healing on the sabbath. Are there any of 
“i poe who put institutions far above human wel- 
are? 

Have you ever heard that you can not enter the 
kingdom of heaven unless you are baptized, every hair ~ 
of your head and every inch of your skin? Have you 
ever heard that the meanest man in town is the good, 
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~ upright, moral man who is not a member of the church? 
Have you ever heard that it is better to be a thief, 
and even a murderer, than to doubt that the whale 
swallowed Jonah? 

The old commentator, Matthew Henry, says that 
love is the law of Christ’s kingdom, the lesson of his 
school, the livery of his family. How tragic it is that 
hymns of hate have been chanted in hisname. Mys- 
terious indeed is the hatred of Christians toward the 
Jews. Jesus was born of Jewish parents, nurtured in 
a Jewish synagogue, and inspired largely by Jewish 
ideals. It is an open question whether the Romans 
or the Jews were responsible for the crucifixion of 
Jesus; but whether he was executed by the Jews as a 
heretic or by the Romans as a political agitator, it is 
madness to hate the Jews for what was done nineteen 
hundred years ago. Shall we not let bygones be 
bygones? Shall we not outgrow the feuds of the past 
centuries? Those who preach hatred in the name of 
Christ betray him more shamefully than Judas be- 
trayed him under the trees of Gethsemane, they crucify 
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him more cruelly than the Roman soldiers crucified 
him on Golgotha. Our enemies may bestow im- 
mortality upon our cause by killing our bodies, but 
when our friends betray our ideals, what recompense 
can there be in heaven or on earth? 

In the name of Christ there has been preached 
the “parasitic plan of salvation,” as Henry Drummond 
brings out so well in his “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World.” Weare told from some pulpits that our sal- 
vation is all worked out for us, that if we accept that 
salvation, handed out on a tray, as it were, then there 
is a mansion in the skies ready and waiting for us. 
What is this but parasitism in religion? Jesus ac- 
knowledged no title to nobility except service. Those 
who preach parasitism and hold out the hope of never- 
ending uselessness in the world to come are false in- 
deed to his teachings. 

Universalism calls us back and forward, back 
to the ideals of Jesus, and forward to new tasks, new 
ventures, and new goals, forward to help create a new 
heaven and a new earth. 


Patriotism According to Jesus 
John Leonard Cole 


me THRE is a good deal of uncertainty as to what 
fo}| patriotism is. In his caustic way, Dr. 
Johnson called it once “‘the last refuge of 

mi} scoundrels.” To some it means saluting the 
flag; to some rattling a saber. Its essence is to some 
urging a bigger navy, shouting “reds” at suspicious- 
looking gentlemen, muzzling forcibly all criticism of 
“things as are.’ Mr. Ford contributes one thing 
that it is not: “raising the national anthem and lower- 
ing wages.’’ 

What it is, at least for those who are attempting 
to shape behavior by the spirit of Jesus, may be made 
somewhat clearer by looking at him as a patriot — 
seeing what sort of citizen and Israelite he was. 
There is no question that Jesus was a patriot. True, 
he is often and rightly called a “‘cosmopolitan Christ.” 
He does seem to transcend his little holy land and 
quarter century at the beginning of this era. He 
does appear to be at home on an “Indian road,” in 
the Andes, or on “every road.”” But, when every 
allowance is made for his world and time-compassing 
spirit, he was a proud member of his race, and a loyal 
citizen of his nation. 

Hear him, after he has uttered the sad truth 
about deliberate hypocrisies of religious leaders of his 
people, crying out with a genuine pang of sorrow, “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem! .... How often would I 


all the finest patriotism, love, and loyalty of a Jew. 
More than “Washington” ever meant to an American, 
“Berlin” to a German, or “Paris” to a Frenchman, 
much more did “Jerusalem” mean on the lips of a Jew. 
And when that brave prophet sobbed out the an- 
nouncement of crumbling towers and temples of his 
sacred city, he felt and spoke as a true patriot; he 
thought and spoke about a land that was in a very 
vital and dear sense “his own country.’”’ Although 


his heart took in all the earth, there is no slightest 
evidence that he did not feel himself to be every inch 
a child of Abraham, a devoted Jew, and proud of it. 

These tender exclamations over the sad fate of 
the city he loved, the silent look around at all the glory 
of the temple, on the first evening of Passion Week, 
indicate one quality of Jesus’ patriotism: it was senti- 
mental. Not sentiment of a weak, unworthy sort—all 
froth. But a sentiment that betrays real feeling. In 
this thought of country there was a tender, vital 
strain. And that personal feeling, so long as sincere, 
is a proper element in patriotism. There is nothing 
unmanly about it. It is the legitimate feelingful 
attitude toward a man’s homeland that makes him 
exclaim, with rapture, ‘““This is my own, my native 
land,” or sing, “I love thy rocks and rills.” <A true 
patriot ought to see, in his nation’s ensign, something 
more than an ordinary colored cloth. He must under- 
stand what is meant by the soulful exclamation, 
“America, America! God shed His grace on thee!’ 
Or what Van Dyke meant as he wrote, coming home 
from his ministry in Holland, “America for me!’’ 
Or what Brooke meant in his rare lines written as he 
went into battle, 


“Tf I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. .. .” 


This element in devotion toward one’s land Jesus 
was not ashamed of, and no one need be ashamed of. 
As Maude Royden said in her Town Hall meeting 
in New York: “To love one’s own country best, to 
care profoundly that its national genius shall continue 
to exist, to be in love with its traditions, to blush for 
its weaknesses, is a passion so deep in the human heart 
that to attempt any reform of the world by getting rid 
of it will lead to the world’s impoverishment rather 
than its enrichment.” 

But Jesus’ devotion to his country did not rest 
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there—in feeling. It went on to be actual and prac- 
tical. Though some acquaintances thought that he 
might well be exempt from paying the temple tax, he 
himself never thought of living amid the benefits of 
his religion tax-free. When he would have won a 
loud shout of approval from many zealots of his 
nation by “soft-pedaling’ the taxes paid to Rome, 
he saw with level gaze both religious and civil obliga- 
tions, and insisted on saying both phrases of his now 
famous sentence: ‘Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” In the practical, every-day matters of law 
and custom, taxes and duties—as well as in the more 
spectacular and emotional things—Jesus was a patriot. 
There is no precedent in his conduct for the man who, 
as Ford says, wants to “raise the national anthem 
and lower wages,”’ or understate valuation so his taxes 
will be less, or evade jury duty, or leave all the drudg- 
eries of village or city management to others who 
“have more time,” or else have more “‘interest’’ in- 
volved. It is an entirely different order of patriotism 
that boasts of outwitting lecal or national officials, 
breaking speed laws without being detected, or find- 
ing a ‘dependable bootlegger.”” Worth-while patriot- 
ism will not only “mount up on wings,” but it will 
“walk and not be weary,” it is both fervid and faithful. 

There is a quality to the patriotism of Jesus that 
can hardly be better expressed than by “inclusive.” 
There is nothing of the superior, suspicious tone to 
his love for Jewry. While it might be said that he 
loved his country most, he loved and admired en- 
thusiastically other races, other nations, too. It 
was not a case of “either or.’”’ In the bigness of 
his vision and sympathy, Jesus could say “‘both and.” 
He could make the hero of his most famous short- 
story a good Samaritan. He could, and did, praise 
generosity, spiritual insight, human love and nobility, 
if he found those things in ‘‘heathen”’ or “barbarian” 
people. That is the real Christly patriotism which is 
thus beautifully inclusive and appreciative—sees 
people as “people,” human beings, and not as Slav, 
Teuton, Negro; not as “yellow” or “red,” “oriental” 
or “occidental.” Not the labels, but the life itself, 
motive, ideals—these are the things the real patriot 
looks for. He is not afraid of “entangling alliances,” 
and he knows that the “international mind” is only 
the mind of Christ—the mind which must solve the 
problems of an increasingly small, complex, inflam- 
mable world. The patriot of this appreciative sort 
doesn’t form “klans,” shout ‘““What have we to do 
with abroad?” or hamper the inevitable formation of 
world leagues and courts. He knows that “isolation 
is a predicament,” and that thorough independence is 
an impossibility in the modern world. He recognizes 
the inescapable truth in what the level-headed former 
President from Vermont wrote on the Fourth of 
July, 1930: “But we do not need to emphasize our 
independence any more than we need to emphasize 
our selfishness. We are in no danger of failing to pro- 
vide a very complete supply of both of them. Our 
greatness will not be in that direction, but in a more 
adequate recognition of our dependence. ... The 
path to glory does not lie in a sordid individualism, a 
perverted independence, or a narrow nationalism. 
It lies toward the Golden Rule.” 


Inflexible righteousness is a quality which can 
not be avoided in estimating the patriotism of Jesus. 
That means, above his dearly loved nation was God; 
greater even than his reverence and duty toward 
Jerusalem was his awe and respect toward heaven, 
and truth, and purity and God’s little children. Even 
the “‘accredited”’ representatives of the temple felt the 
edge of his wrath when they made a “den of robbers” 
out of his Father’s house. He would pay his taxes 
dutifully to the governor, but if the governor tried to 
prevent him from continuing the work of healing and 
teaching for which the Spirit had commissioned him, 
then the governor received only a positive refusal and 
a title, “that fox.’”’ When a clear clash came between 
the kingdom of his nation and the upper kingdom he 
was prompt to say that his kingdom was not “of this 
world.” To him, “above all nations was humanity’’— 
and the God of all humanity, and the goal of a hu- 
manity which must become a loving family of one 
Father. 

So, any one who is modeling his patriotism after 
that of Jesus can not think clearly and say, ““My 
country, right or wrong.’”’ He must reserve for him- 
self, and others who are sincere in their search for the 
good life and loving world, the privilege to point out 
the faults in the home country, the privilege to decide 
the matter of bearing arms for his nation on the same 
ground that John and Peter decided on certain offi- 
cials’ injunctions: ‘““We must obey God rather than 
men.”’ 

He will count it an honor to be on a “black list’”’ 
of people who think that material defense and physi- 
cal preparedness are more important than spiritual 
attitudes and “moral disarmament.” He will be as 
proud as Paul was of his citizenship, but he will not 
sign citizenship promises that stultify his sensitive 
conscience and God-enlightened reason. With love 
and determination he will labor that, so far as his na- 
tion is concerned, which he loves above every nation, 
the remark of Oliver Wendell Holmes shall some day 
be proved untrue, ‘Christianity is the flag under 
which the world flies, and not the rudder that steers 
its course.” There is only one flag that he will fly 
higher than his country’s, and that is the flag of his 
Christian faith. He is conscious then of no weakened 
or divided patriotism either. For he is only at- 
tempting to practise that sort of patriotism which 
Ambassador Bryce had in mind when he defined it 
thus—“Patriotism consists not in waving a flag, 
but in striving that our country shall be righteous as 
well as strong.” 

Clear understanding of this brave young patriot 
of the first century, whose spirit has been the inspira- 
tion of countless patriots of many countries, shows 
that it is not, after all, a matter of where one was 
born, what his outward gestures are, what his lineage 
or his color; but that true patriotism is rather an 
affair of heart, an underlying temper, which glows 
with unforced feeling, yet is dutiful in humble details; 
is appreciative of every nation and its contribution to 
the total Brotherhood; is so devoted to the nation’s 
continuance and deeper prosperity that it keeps 
supreme, even above the state, the eternal laws of 
love and good will toward all, and the supremacy of 
the spirit. 
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The Rationalist and the Mystic’ 


Merton L. Aldridge 


The spiritual man is alive to all true values. 1 Cor. 
2:15. (Goodspeed.) 


a} SHORT time ago I read John Wright Buck- 
ham’s book, “The Humanity of God.” In 
lg, the after-glow of that book I wrote this 

Gewe} 3sermon. I ask you to consider with me the 
rationalist and the mystic, to appreciate anew the 
qualities of each, and to recognize the value for the 
Universalist and the Universalist Church of a fusion 
of the two into symmetrical religious character. 

Perhaps we should begin with definitions: The 
rationalist may be defined as one who holds to a 
system that makes reasoning power, rather than reve- 
lation, the ultimate test of truth in religion. The 
mystic believes that knowledge of God and of spiritual 
things may come through symbolism, emotion, or 
feeling, rather than through the intellect. 

These definitions are not complete or inclusive 
enough to do justice to either, but they do set forth 
in a general way the distinguishing quality of the na- 
tionalist and the mystic. 

Some of us are rationalists and some mystics in 
the essential attitude that commands our allegiance, 
but it is perhaps true that few of us keep within our 
classifications all the time. We pass from one to the 
other on occasions and derive much benefit from such 
excursions. 

There are times when we are feeling infernally 
mortal, when “‘the spiritual glow has dwindled unto a 
blackened ember” and we are impressed with realities 
all about us, when we are as rationalistic as the multi- 
plication table. Then there are times when all things 
seem to contribute to a spiritual interpretation. We 
look up at the stars at night and seem to sense in the 
immensity, the power, the harmony, a vision of God. 
Or perhaps some great sorrow crashes in upon us, 
breaking our hearts, wounding our spirits and leaving 
us half dead by the side of the roadway of life. Then 
there rushes to our aid spiritual resources from all 
angles of the universe to bind up our wounds and heal 
our broken hearts. Or it may be in the fellowship of 
great souls, when we extend our horizons and enlarge 
our visions immeasurably. 

-There is the mystical as well as the intellectual. 
But there is a certain room in the house of life in which 
we love to linger the longest, and as we so linger the 
whole quality of our life is colored by the attitude 
formed there, whether it be the room of reason or that 
of revelation. 

Traditionally, Universalists have been known as 
rationalists, but the element of mysticism has usually 
entered in sufficiently to save our people and our 
churches from the paralysis of a cold intellectualism. 

There are exceptions. Some of our people are 
terribly afraid of enthusiasm, barren of warmth. 
One young minister who recently favored us with a 
brief sojourn insisted, “There is nothing in the realm 
of religion except intellect.” Some are still hashing 


*Occasional sermon at the Wisconsin State Convention, 
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over the old negatives. Some are doing what Lloyd 
George accused some churches in England of doing, 
“defending worn-out dugouts on abandoned battle- 
fields.”’ 

But these are few. There is a new appreciation 
of intellect, of reason, of prayer, of feeling, of worship, 
of God-consciousness, and an awareness that these 
elements are not necessarily contradictory or incon- 
gruous. 

Now, then, let us look for a moment at the 
achievements of the rationalist. Before this “‘wor- 


-ship vogue”’ struck us the rationalist was 7¢ in liberal 


religion. Lately he has fallen into disrepute. At 
least no one raises any voice to shout his praises just 
now. Chesterton is reputed to have said of George 
Bernard Shaw, ‘‘Mr. Shaw has no enemies, but he is 
intensely disliked by his friends.”’ So is the rationalist 
to-day. He has no enemies, but he is intensely dis- 
liked by his friends. And yet the rationalist has 
performed an immeasurable service. 

In the first place, he has made us free Christians 
rather than slaves to creed, church or book, and he 
has thereby saved religion for many of us from the 
tombs of external iron-clad authority. 

The old church expressed fundamental Chris- 
tianity in this manner: “Without belief in the occur- 
rence of all the events described in the Bible and with- 
out belief in the authorized interpretations of them, 
one may be a good man but can not be a Christian. 
He who wilfully disbelieves a single doctrine of the 
church has no true faith. Creeds are the verbal 
concrete expressions of the truth revealed by God 
and guaranteed to the world by the divine and infal- 
lible witness of the church, guided by the Holy Spirit.” 

And the old church held that unbelief, doubt, 
error, even honest error, were in the highest degree 
sinful, and that belief, even though held blindly, was 
a virtue. 

This insistence upon intellectual conformity has 
been the source of intolerance, persecution, religious 
war, inquisition and heresy hunting, which have dis- 
graced the church down to the present time. The 
rationalist has rendered a tremendous service to hu- 
manity by insisting that genuine Christian experience 
leads one away from external authority, toward an 
evolving, growing faith founded within the individual 
on his honest reason, his knowledge of religious his- 
tory, his apprehension of Jesus, and his desire for an 
expressive life. 

In building our religious faith we may go out into 
realms uncharted, undiscovered and undiscoverable; 
we may take the wings of the morning and soar be- 
yond the limits of exact knowledge, as we ofttimes 
must do if our faith is living, but if we are rationalists 
we never accept that which is clearly contrary to knowl- 
edge and accepted fact. 

And again, the rationalist has done much to bring 
together science and religion as co-partners, each in 
its own realm discovering, correlating, and interpret- 
ing the laws of God’s universe, both spiritual and 
physical. God did not cease speaking nineteen hun- 


dred years ago. His is an ever present voice if we 
but have ears to hear. 

As that little company of pioneers left Leyden on 
that adventurous journey to the new world, according 
to Edward Winslow’s account, Pastor Robinson took 
occasion to bewail the condition of the Reformed 
Churches, which, he said, had come to a period in 
religion and would go no further than the instruments 
of their reformation. 

Could anything be more tragic than for a church 
to come to a period—not to a question mark, where so 
many churches and people are to-day, nor to an ex- 
clamation point, the most tremendously significant 
of all if it be an exclamation of triumph, victory, faith, 
but to a period? “As for example, the Lutherans,” 
said Pastor Robinson, “can not be drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw. Whatever part of God’s will has 
been further revealed to Calvin, they would rather 
die than embrace. And also, you see the Calvinists, 
they stick right where Calvin left them, a misery 
much to be lamented, for there is more truth and 
light yet to break forth from God.” 

So the modern rationalist reverently accepts and 
welcomes the new truth and light that breaks forth 
from the Infinite. He looks back along the way and 
sees the mile-posts whence came humanity. He re- 
fuses to transform those mile-posts into hitching- 
posts. Life, in the very nature of living things, must 
go on. 

All hail the rationalist! But there is a fly in the 
ointment. The rationalist has a major weakness. 
Perhaps it can be illustrated. <A friend of mine at- 
tended a certain liberal church. In describing her 
experience she said: ‘Yes, I guess the lecture was all 
right. There was food for thought. But the service 
was entirely devoid of the attitude of worship or 
spiritual aspiration. It was coldly intellectual and 
didn’t kindle anything in me.” 

Dr. Fosdick recently pictured the same tragedy: 
“In Palestine I saw the spring and brook where, ac- 
cording to the legend, David led his sheep when he 
wrote the twenty-third Psalm. Now they are con- 
creting that spring, piping it, making a water works 
out of it, imprisoning it in iron and cement. It is 
modernized, but no Twenty-third Psalm will ever 
be written there again. There is a kind of modernism 
that does that to a man and a church. 

“T have seen liberal churches grow sophisticated, 
absorb their religious energies in theological adjust- 
ments, become intellectually complacent, lose out of 
their religion all the passion of an ethical adventure 
and the deep resources of dynamic spiritual power, 
until they were not worth to the community what it 
cost to run them.” 

Tragic indeed is intellectualism alone, ofttimes 
cynical, usually super-critical and always ice-cold. 
For, as never before, are we aware that we live not 
by bread alone. 

So we come to the mystic. 

Again I remind you that seldom are rationalism 
and mysticism mutually exclusive. When we think 
ourselves rationalists to the point of superiority com- 
plexes, ofttimes we are amazed to find the play of 
emotion and feeling upon the strings of our being 
tremendously influencing us. And there are times 
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when, as mysticism holds sway, that perpetual pest, 
the intellect, intrudes to spoil an otherwise happy oc- 
casion. So are we fearfully and wonderfully made! 

Mysticism in its essence is difficult of description 
or interpretation. As Dr. Buckham says: ; 

“Tt gets out with the declaration that the reali- 
ties which we experience of God and life and nature 
are too great, too wondrous, too ineffable, to be de- 
scribed. Then it seizes all kinds of symbols, meta- 
phors and concepts with which to recall and com- 
municate the experience, insisting that it 1s too tre- 
mendous to be silent about, and yet too full of mean- 
ing to describe or express.” 

The Psalmist was a mystic who wrote: 


“Whither shall I go from thy spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there, 
If I make my bed in the grave, behold thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
Even there shall thy hand lead me 
And thy right hand shall hold me.” 


This is symbolism, but back of the symbol there 
is that which it seeks to portray, a marvelous reality 
and an unfaltering trust. Words break down but the 
vision lives. The mystic opens new doors, pushes 
the frontiers back into the dim unknown, lives beyond 
the confines of self-bondage, and sings. 

Of course, there is a danger that mysticism may 
lapse into emotional debauch, but there is a greater 
danger that we, trying to avoid insipid sentimentality, 
may narrow our vision, impoverish our souls, and lose 
out of our experience the enriching spirit of the living 
God in the universe. 

We must have clearly penetrating light, but we 
just as assuredly need the depths of radiating warmth. 

A few years ago at one of our National Conven- 
tions we had a perfect example of these two qualities, 
expressed through two important addresses. One 
was by a former president of a Western university. 
It was a fearless, powerful, convincing address. It 
was rationalistic, clearly constructed, and his points 
stood out so emphatically that one could just see a 
masterpiece of English construction. Not only that, 
but his thought was challenging, wonderfully brilliant 
and magnificently alive. The young men were im- 
pressed tremendously by the impact of message and 
personality. 

Following him came a modern mystic. One 
could not see the outline of his address, nor remember 
afterwards exactly what he said. But one was aware 
of deep spiritual fellowship, companionship with the 
Master and the Infinite. There were deep under- 
tones, haunting phrases, beautiful poetry, communion 
with the stars. There was ripened meditation of 
glowing quality attuned to infinite harmony. One 
was impelled to worship with reverence and utter 
sincerity. 

That ‘was mysticism at its best, but not all mys- 
tics are sO wise or so penetrating. Herein lies our 
danger. Mysticism may be entirely oblivious to 
certain facts of life. It may ignore the ethical and 


moral teachings and implications of religion.’ It may ~~ 


become passive quietism, or emotional ecstasy. 
Where this becomes the dominant mood, the soul is 
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_ in “retreat’’ in the dug-out, with no urge to go out 


and “over the top.”’ It may be of value in some world, 
but it surely has no place in this one. 

Some years ago, away up in the Cumberland 
Mountains of Tennessee, a revival was in progress in 
the Holiness Church. Though two miles away across 
the mountains, we could hear far into the night the 
songs, shouts and shrieks of those who had “got re- 
ligion’”’—as weird and terrifying sounds as ever pene- 
trated human ears. Emotion, fear and ecstasy had 
combined to make those people, for the time being, 
raving maniacs. 

“Yes,”’ said one in explanation, “we believe in 


_ heartfelt religion.” 


And that is emotionalism without any anchor. 

So I come to this conclusion: 

Mysticism needs to be saved from itself, from 
unfruitful effort, from excessive fervor, and uncon- 
trolled and insipid sentimentality. It needs the in- 
tellectual compass to guide it in a purposeful journey. 
And modern religion needs the enrichment of true 
mysticism, with its deeply abiding companionships, 
its God-consciousness, and its spiritual enthusiasms, 
to save it from stark, arid intellectualism. 

May we of the Universalist Church find in a 
fusion of these two qualities the one thing needed in 
our modern age. 

“For the spiritual man is alive to all true values.’ 


The Road from Rome--III 


John Clarence Petrie 


RIN addition to my tendency to ask theological 
4| questions disquieting to Catholicism, there 
&| was in me a streak that criticised the church 
Bee} and her teachings and practise from still 
another standpoint—that of ethics. Everybody to- 
day knows of the stand taken by Rome in the matter 
of divorce and birth control. I knew it, too, but in 
spite of my rigid training certain humanitarian views 
continued to influence me. I had not been in the 
seminary long before I was disputing with one of my 
companions on the subject of birth control. He was a 
tolerant chap and never told on me—indeed I found 
him to have some lenient opinions of his own. He 
has been prominent as a priest since, but I doubt if 
he has ever settled in his mind the birth control 
question. 

Later in the year I was to wax quite violent on 
the subject with another companion. I brought up 
considerations of women dying with tuberculosis, of 
husbands infected with disease, of the extreme poverty 
of many families where breeding more children was 
almost a certain increase of the criminal population. 
We were walking on the roof, as the heavy snow had 
not been cleared off the sidewalk in front of the school, 
and, unknown to me, there was on the other side of a 
brick wall separating our roof from that of the faculty 
a priest taking his constitutional. This man was 
likewise my father confessor, a position of great sa- 
redness. When students were voted on in faculty 
meetings it was the custom for confessors to remain 
silent when their own penitents were under discussion. 
But this man, he was a monk, too, boasted that he 
could keep separate in his mind facts he had acquired 
in the confessional from matter he had learned on the 
outside. Some years later I met one of the former 
students (he had since become a priest), and he told 
‘me that my confessor had related the whole story of 
my arguments in favor of birth control before the 
assembled faculty, and demanded my dismissal. 
Luckily for me, or unluckily as the case might be, 
there were enough men on the faculty who resented 
this action to refuse to send me down. I was as- 
tounded at this last action, because I had already 
earned the suspicion of nearly every one for the in- 
creasing freedom with which I protested against the 
dogmas of the church. 


There was still another objection lurking in my 
mind and frequently coming to the top. I first felt it 
keenly shortly after my Passionist experiences when 
attending the funeral of a monk. He had been a very 
good priest and missionary, who had never taken from 
this world anything above the bare needs of existence. 
And yet as I joined in the chanting of the Benedictus 
over his grave a sudden fear seized hold of me. It 
was caused by the thought of Christ in his simplicity 
as opposed to the supernatural claims of priesthood 
made for this dead man. Did Jesus ever intend men 
should be ordained to such miraculous functions as 
Rome claimed for her priests? Did Jesus want his 
followers to do more than love God and their neigh- 
bors? Would I not bea pretender if I became a priest, 
knowing all the while that I was attracted not by the 
divine truth but by an ambition to wear a priestly 
garb and to perform the miracle of the Mass? 

I found myself constantly rebelling against the 
over emphasis upon celibacy. It was in fact the one 
virtue required of seminarians that they be considered 
fit to observe the vow of perpetual continency. Ig- 
norance and illiteracy, coarseness, cunning, cupidity, 
these might not condemn a man provided the one 
property were present. When a man is dismissed 
from a seminary for “moral reasons” it means always 
just one thing. Indeed the entire moral system of 
Catholicism is obsessed with sex. It forms the greater 
part of most confessions; its subject matter constitutes 
by far the largest tract in moral theology. And yet 
I knew that the loneliness of celibacy was daily driv- 
ing priests to drunkenness. As for actual violations 
of the vow itself, while I knew of many instances where 
priests fell short of the ideal, it was perhaps not greater 
than moral failures among married clergy. Never- 
theless the by-products of the system struck me as 
being bad. Of this I dared utter no word because of 
the contempt which I should earn among my fellows. 
Catholics have a saying that when a man leaves the 
priesthood it is because of “either Punch or Judy; 
usually both.” Whenever a group of priests does 
petition Rome for a relaxation of the rule of celibacy 
the answer always come back in bitterest tones of de- 
nunciation of those carnal-minded priests who should 
be so unworthy as to dare protest against the divine 
discipline. 
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If it seems I have shown myself to have been a 
doubter I again remind the reader of the fact that I was 
not consenting to these objections overtly all the 
time. In fact if I had done much of it I should have 
found under my door one of those “‘blue tickets’ tell- 
ing me that I was expected to leave on the next train. 
I was struggling to believe because of my love for the 
life and my overweening desire to be a priest. Every 
confession was a tussle between my confessor and 
me, ending always with the same advice: “Be humble. 
Pray. Do penance. Submit your intellect to God’s 
voice as expressed through the infallible church.” 

Summer came and vacation. I took charge of a 
boys’ camp run by a Catholic charitable society. I 
said the prayers for the boys, marshaled them for 
Mass on Sunday, sang in the choir in the village church, 
and sometimes played the organ. But my doubts 
continued, and instead of going to confession when I 
was in a stew I was obliged, due to the fact that the 
priest lived twenty miles away and drove over only 
on Sundays for Mass, to deal with them myself. One 
day in a dark mood as I was browsing among the 
books in the little village library I pulled down a copy 
of Dante and began reading in the Inferno. Strange 
that my impression of this great poet should have 
centered only upon his medieval theology. I suppose 
it was my mood that was to blame, not the poet. 
While he might not be exactly responsible for my re- 
bellion, for this thing had been brewing inside me for 
a long time, his Inferno was the occasion of my finally 
making the break. As I read over his descriptions of 
hell I almost shouted aloud: “And this is still the 
official teaching of my church. I won’t believe in 
Tae 

My courage was up at last. I had braved the 
tortures of hell by denying that hell existed, and now 
that I was as good, or as bad, as lost, I might as well 
make a good job of it. In a few days I was rapping 
at the door of the Methodist parsonage, asking the 
minister for an interview. Instinctively I was turn- 
ing back to my childhood religion. But the minister 
did not want to talk to me. Without even waiting 
to find out what I wanted, he put me off with some 
bald excuse. I did not go back to him. Meantime I 
had discovered that the village librarian was an 
Anglican, and after being reassured by her that her 
rector would not put me off as the Wesleyan had done, 
I called at the rectory. 

It was a pale, thin, kindly young parson who 
welcomed me. He was not a great man, but he wasa 
college graduate and also a graduate of Trinity, 
Toronto. He might not be able to defend Anglican- 
ism ably against a skilled Catholic, but he did have 
books, and these he loaned me by the armful. I 
smuggled them into my room at the camp, and nights 
after the boys were asleep I lay long in my bunk 
reading church history and theology from a new point 
of view. I even began a course in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. I was delighted as I went along. Here was 
a conception of Catholicism that was new to me. 
Overboard were thrown such superstitions as Masses 
for the dead, blessed medals, holy water, St. Anthony 
rackets, and all the rest of the paraphernalia of highly 
commercialized religion. And yet as I studied I saw 
among these Anglicans a real love for a sober and 


dignified ritual, a reasonable and restrained concep- 
tion of the sacraments not as magic but as means for 
finding God. 

What I did not know then was that there was a. 
party in the Episcopal Church and a rapidly growing 
one, augmented by conversions from the ranks of 
ritual starved Baptists and Methodists, styling it- 
self the Catholic party, that was overturning as: 
thoroughly as possible all the gains that England 
had made in the Reformation, and was returning to 
the very superstitions I sought to escape. Further- 
more, there was no rebellion on my part at the time 
against the Deity of Christ, or the Trinity. As I 
read the explanations of orthodoxy set forth by these ° 
cultured graduates of Oxford and Cambridge I thought 
I saw something that my mind could accept without. 
having to give up a kind of worship my soul needed. 

Daily my position at the camp was becoming 
more intolerable. On Sundays I no longer went to 
communion, but sat in the choir loft reading the Book 
of Common Prayer while the priest below was saying 
Mass. One day two converts from Anglicanism were 
telling how they came to be Catholics. And one of 
them said he had been made to see the light when in a 
conversation with Newman’s friend, Father St. John 
of the Oratory, the latter had said, ‘Well, if you can 
identify the church of the Acts of the Apostles with 
the English Establishment you are not the man I 
take you for.” 

Quick as a flash without thinking of the effect I 
shot back to this convert to Rome, ‘Well, sir, if you 
can identify the Roman curia with the church in Acts: 
you are not the man J take you for.” There was a 
look of shocked surprise on the faces of my listeners 
as I turned, red in countenance, and went to my 
quarters. The die was cast. I was decided. I knew 
an Anglican minister in Kansas. At once I wrote 
him and told him I was ready to go to the Episcopal 
Church and asked him to help me find a way into its: 
ministry. A week or two later the camp closed. I 
went back to the seminary and without taking official 
leave of the Monsignor or any of the faculty packed 
my belongings and left. On the way to the station 
I bought a copy of the King James Version of the 
Bible and a copy of the American Book of Common 
Prayer, from which I now began the reading of the 
daily offices of Morning and Evening Prayer. I was 
charmed at the dignity of the English, at the freedom 
of the services from so many of the superstitious 
elements in the Latin Breviary. 

__ A week later the Right Rev. Frank Millspaugh, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Kansas, led me 
over to the chapel of the girls’ school in Topeka 
where I knelt before him and was officially received 
into the Protestant Episcopal Church. I was sure 
my pilgrimage had ended—Catholic but not Roman 
devout but not superstitious, I might now go forward 
with a free mind and free conscience to a useful minis- 
try and a happy life. Denominationally speaking 
I was wrong again; religiously speaking I was right. 
There was a long, hard row ahead of me in the Epis- 
copal Church, with such mental and spiritual] strug- 
gles as made those in the Roman Church pale by com- | 
parison, struggles ending by my giving up all church 
affiliation for some years and finally becoming a mem- 
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- ber of these two Liberal churches, the Universalist 
and the Unitarian. But from those Episcopalians 
who remain true to the broad foundations of their 
faith, who are not trying to turn their church into a 
small replica of Rome without Rome’s authority for 
so doing, I am not separated by the wall of ecclesias- 
tical organization. Among my former companions 
in the Episcopal Church I find many whose theological 
opinions and ethical notions coincide with mine. 

I may therefore close this tale of my ecclesias- 
tical vagabondage with this rather trite observation— 
that the Kingdom of God is within. To-day I find 
my real companions not only within my own denomi- 
nations but in a horizontal slice running through all 
the churches. Sullivan and Peabody, van Schaick 


and Etz, Gilroy and Bradley, McConnell and Hart- 
man, Streeter and Parsons, Fosdick and Matthews, 
Jones and Speight, Ainslee and Morrison, these are 
representative names in the church to which I belong. 
We are in different ecclesiastical establishments, but 
we are all trying to apply the religion of the spirit of 
Christ in our own lives and in the body social. Take 
it from one who has wandered far in search of the 
“true church,” our Master was right in telling his 
hearers to believe them not who pointed to “lo here 
and lo there.’’ Christ’s kingdom is something we are 
trying to build, not find; and every man that helps 
in the work is his disciple, no matter where he is found 
or by what name he is called. 
(The end) 


Almost an Atheist 
Sheldon Shepard 


=~\F' I could muster a little more credulity, I might 
4] manage to be an atheist; it is such a little 
distance I should have to travel. 

Three inescapable elements of modern 
life I find continually growing closer together, until 
in the distances of ultimate analyses they blend into 
one. At their depths it is impossible to separate 
science, common sense and religion—science, the 
knowledge secured as a result of organized study; 
common sense, the attitudes derived from observa- 
tion, experience and the use of every day judgment; 
religion, the convictions resulting from meditation, 
aspiration, and thought upon the source and meaning 
of it all. In the well-ordered mind, there is a balance 
and beautiful interworking among these three bearers 
of light. Every alteration in one produces its cor- 
responding adjustment in the others. 

. So little is the difference between my attitude 

toward the universe and that of the ethical materialist, 
that I am always astonished, sometimes appalled. 
So many views we hold in common, so many attempts 
to describe reality bring forth the same words. There 
are many persons who, listening to our comments upon 
life, would find it hard not to classify us together. 

The materialist believes in a universal expression 
of energy. SodolI. It is swinging the stars in their 
courses and hangs a thousand galaxies in the heavens. 
It pulsates in every atom and is alive in the cells of 
the body. Its music is the harmony of the spheres, 
the melody of a bird, the cooing of a babe, and the 
tender whispers of love. Of and in this universal 
energy weare. In this universal being, so say together 
- the materialist and Paul and I, ‘‘we live and move 
and have our being.” 

Let the materialist who chides me for my faith 
recognize that here we stand upon common ground. 
There is only a slight difference between us. He 
says this universal presence which produced a poet, 
the flash of a lover’s eye, beauty and the capacity to 
enjoy it, the soughing of wind in the trees, a mother 
gladly dying for her brood, and strong men in the joy 
of strife, imagination to leap the years and span the 
skies—he says the universal, vital producer of all this 
order is unthinking and void of purpose, the producer 
of a meaningless nothing. And I feel that the builder 


and decorator of such an existence must be wonderful, 
magnificent, intelligent, a lover of goodness and 
beauty, worthy of adoration. 

If I could only be credulous enough, I could go 
all the way with the atheist. If, just at the right 
point, I could drop that scientific attitude which 
looks always for sufficient cause, I think I could be a 
materialist. But I ean not quite make the grade. 
Childlike as my faith sometimes is, its naivete can 
never be enlarged to include the puerilities of a con- 
fiding materialism. Some things I can believe, but 
not that the magnificent intelligences of the universe 
are the result of non-intelligence, that the best of life 
is nothing, and that all we need the most is false. 
Not even when this illogical attempt at philosophy 
wears all the masquerade of science, and travels with 
every piece of its baggage brazenly marked ‘‘modern.”’ 

With the new insight into the intricacies and or- 
derliness of the universe, atheism should shrivel un- 
der the piercing thrust of T.S. Eliot, ‘infidelity and 
agnosticism must, to be of value, be original and not 
inherited.”’ No orthodoxy ever labored more in- 
tensely to put new wine into old bottles than the ex- 
cited materialists to keep century-old criticisms up to 
date. A view of the universe original with this gen- 
eration they would corrupt with a skepticism that is. 
‘inherited’ or dragged out of mental attics where 
relics are stored. No dogma could be worse than 
that formed when men make a “tradition of dissent 
and agnosticism.”’ Here, more than in the organiza- 
tion of society, “the next move in the advance of our 
civilization must be a campaign against the mechaniz- 
ation of life.” 

The inquiring mind faces a choice between two 
universes. Each will leave some questions unan- 
swered. Any interpretation of life requires a use of 
the imagination and its own leap of faith. The choice 
should fall on the theory which gives the least wrench 
to reason and offers the richest rewards in satisfac- 
tion. 

One of these alternative universes is the result of 
blind, unthinking, non-purposeful forces. Such an 
interpretation gives my reason a wrench it will not 
stand. In the light of the enlarging revelation of 
order, plan, beauty and purpose in the universe, such 
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childish credulity is too much for me. My faith can 
not take that leap. Such a concept does not even 
explain the evil about which the materialist prates 
so much one would almost think he is a devil-worshiper. 
Much less will it touch the edge of goodness, beauty, 
and worth, which abound in the wide scope of exist- 
ence. 

The other possible universe is the expression of an 
intelligent force, moving to some great purpose of 
which we are all a part. Though this view of life 
leave unexplained many problems of pain, strife and 
evil, the reach of faith to cover them is far less than 
the stretch the materialist must make to include 
everything. While straining at the gnat of unex- 
plained evil, he swallows the camel of unexplained 
existence. 

There is a leap of faith every person must make. 
The atheist must believe that something with no 
goodness, beauty or purpose at its heart can produce 
a world in which these values abound and human in- 
telligence contemplates and appreciates them. The 


theist must believe that a world with unanswered 
riddles of poison and fang is still the work of beneficent 
purpose. 

I have been able to develop my capacities of 
faith far enough to make the leap to God. With 
unanswered questions waiting a clearer light, still I 
trace His footsteps, and listen to the echoes of His 
voice. Every discovery in laboratory or the field, 
each new glimpse through microscope or telescope, is 
a continued revelation of order, and a further hint of 
purpose. 

But I can not quite make the plunge into ma- 
terialism and atheism. I should laugh in my own face 
at its preposterous proposition and sublime credulity. 
Maybe sometime it will be easier to believe in fairy 
stories. But at present I must accept the scientific 
dictum of a sufficient cause for everything. And back 
of and through this magnificent universe, increasingly 
revealed to us as we mount the hills of progress, for 
the sake of a logical interpretation of life, I must have 
a greater and greater God. 


In the Raging Forties 


Don C. Seitz 


ffesgN these tolerant days when the tender tenets 
i} Bi of Universalism have extended their softening 
H| influence into the most hardened circles of 


orthodoxy and have almost converted Con- 
gregationalism, it seems hard to believe that there could 
ever have been a day when the liberal creed was re- 
garded as little better than infidelity, and when great 
bodies of religious people shrank from contact with 
Universalists as they might from the plague-stricken. 

Yet in poring over chronicles of events in New 
‘York I have found a typical instance. Back in March, 
1845, a committee of Universalists which included 
P. Price, editor of the Christian Messenger, James Y. 
Watkins, J. L. Sackett, W. A. Conant and Thomas 
Crane, was formed to give Universalism an aggressive 
lift in the metropolis, under an impulse thus ex- 
pressed: 

“Tn common with the friends of Universalism in 
this city, they had long felt the importance of some 
concerted effort, to disseminate among the mass of 
the people, more correct views of that doctrine. In- 
stances were constantly occurring of utter ignorance 
of our very existence as a denomination. And even 
where anything was known of us, the most untiring 
effort was put forth from the pulpit, through the press, 
and in the private circle, to caricature our faith, and 
clothe it so repugnantly, that the mass of the com- 
munity would close their eyes upon it as some hideous 
monster—a species of moral contagion; and hence 
would not venture to look within a book which might 
treat of its doctrines, or go into a church where those 
doctrines were proclaimed.” 

Apropos of this, it was thought that “if the 
Broadway Tabernacle could be obtained—being 
spacious, centrally located, and without the sign of 
Universalism upon its walls and door posts—many 
might enter therein and listen to a course of lectures 
upon the teachings and tendencies of the faith with- 
out feeling that they had committed an unpardonable 


sin.” In pursuance of this idea the committee, 
together with several others who manifested an in- 
terest in the project, took up its consideration with 
Dr. T. J. Sawyer, of the Orchard Street Church, to 
see if it was agreeable and if the necessary talent 
could be secured. He was found favorable and the 
next step looked to renting the Tabernacle, which was 
the property of David Hale, also the owner and edi- 
tor of the New York Journal of Commerce. Mr. W. A. 
Conant and Mr. W. F. Brush were deputed to call 
on Mr. Hale with the proposition. 

This they did, and after the evenings desired 
had been agreed to and the price settled, Mr. Hale 
inquired as to the purpose. When informed, that 
gentleman observed that while for himself he had not 
the least objection to its use—was just as willing that 
Universalism should be proclaimed in his hall as “any 
other form of error’’—that Catholics had been ad- 
mitted and Universalists might as well be; there were 
other reasons for not settling the matter. The 
Tabernacle Congregationalists were using the room 
on Sundays and he felt that he should consult them. 
This without any idea that there could be objection 
on their part. He thought he had some influence 
with the Tabernacle trustees and promised to use it 
on behalf of the Universalists. 

The matter went over for a few days and then 
Mr. Hale informed Mr. Brush that the Tabernacle 
trustees refused to give their consent to the proposed 
lease, and would not under any circumstances permit 
the use of the hall by Universalists. In reporting this 
result the committee went thus pungently on record: 

“The undersigned are constrained to add, in 
justice to Mr. Hale, that through the whole negotia- 
tions, he manifested great courtesy, and a marked 
desire that we might occupy the house; and frankly, 


and explicitly declined any extra compensation, ob-~ | 


serving that if we could have it at all with the consent 
of the trustees, we should have it at the same price 
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~as others, so that the sin lies wholly at the door of the 
Board of Trustees. To them attaches all the re- 
proach of such a bigoted and unchristian act. With 
this simple explanation of the circumstances attend- 
ing the application for the Broadway Tabernacle, and 
its positive refusal to our use, the committee submit 
the matter, confident that a discerning public will 
duly appreciate the Christian charity, and above 
all, the consistency, of men who can open the doors 
of their religious temple to almost every purpose under 
heaven—for the exhibition of almost every imagin- 
able buffoonery—and yet, close it to an examination 
of the character and attributes of God, as the Father, 
Benefactor and Savior of men, and the purpose of 
His moral government!”’ 

The incident stirred up much of a storm. and the 
Orthodox rallied valiantly as the objectors to heresy. 
Among others the Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Cox, of New 
York, fired off this blast in the Biblical Repository: 

“The subject of Universalism demands attention, 
especially upon one ground—the damage it does to 
the souls of men. Some even of the evangelical and 
orthodox ministry seem practically to neglect it as 
not worthy of their notice. Those, whose religion is 
more scientific, or scholastic, or metaphysical, it may 
be, than spiritual, practical and scriptural, may think 
it altogether beneath their care, because it is so scan- 
dalously an absurdity, a sophism, a vain theory. 
Yes, it is all this: and were this all it is, the best way of 
treating it would be with omission and contempt, as 
a system that is properly no system; a vile heresy, 
that is too palpably false to deserve refutation; a 
fond and foolish view of things, that utterly misrep- 
resents them; a doctrine wholly without evidence, and 
wholly against evidence, too. But there is one other 
consideration of great moment—it is its practical in- 
This is certainly great, and as certainly 
tremendous. Their doctrine is a lie, and its adoption 
affects the soul. It is received by the spirit of unbe- 
lief, as a very necessary solace to its wounds; and it 
blinds, perverts, infatuates the mind. Sin is at once 
its parent and its offspring, while it entails the bitter 
pangs of perdition on its voluntary victim.” 

It appears further that the congregation of the 
Tabernacle were without a pastor at the moment, but 
rallied in face of the invasion, and not only hired one 
in the person of the Rev. Joseph F. Thompson, of 
New Haven, who stipulated that the Tabernacle 
should be free from pollution of all sorts, but bought 
the edifice to insure its purity. Mr. Thompson had 
just got himself in the limelight by preaching a sermon 
which attacked Mayor James Harper, head of Harper 
and Brothers, whose efforts to clean up the town were 
paraded as futile so long as his firm’s presses were 
flooding the land “‘with such works as those of Eugene 
Sue.” It was issued in pamphlet form, but an edition 
circulated in New York omitted the slur. This was 
noticed by that ardent Universalist Horace Greeley, 
in the New York Tribune, who asked pointedly 
whether the omission was designed to have any In- 
fluence on the late election, or whether David Hale, 
as owner of the Tabernacle, had any hand in it. This 
caused Mr. Thompson to come back sharply, saying 
among other things: 

“T am glad, Mr. Editor, that the people of New 
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York like to hear the truth ‘plainly and boldly spoken.’ 
I hope that if I am faithful, I shall not lack for hearers 
and supporters. I shall try to ‘deal boldly with the 
sins of covetousness, falsehood and hypocrisy,’ and 
whatever other sins I may find in my church; and 
also boldly and courteously with whatever errors I 
may find in the community, such as Universalism, 
Fourierism, etc., etc., and if you grant me the use of 
your columns, I will not only speak the truth but ‘print 
it, and notsberafraid/ 7 

Universalism and Fourierism were two of Mr. 
Greeley’s specialties, though the last was particu- 
larly the property of Albert Brisbane, who paid for a 
column a week in the Tribune to give this form of 
communism. airing. 

Mr. Greeley came back with his customary vigor, 
but declined to have his columns used for theological 
controversy, adding: 

“We can not refrain from apprising him, however, 
that his chivalrous offer to discuss Universalism 
through our columns is calculated to reflect unfavor- 
ably on a recent decision of the rulers of his new flock 
in this city, who, at a time when their Tabernacle 
was nightly leased for exhibitions of ‘Laughing Gas,’ 
lively concerts, and so forth, refused to hire it at their 
own price, on evenings when it was not wanted for 
other purposes, to the Universalists of this city for a 
course of doctrinal lectures by a most respectable 
clergyman of their order. We are sure that had they 
then enjoyed the benefit of Mr. Thompson’s mature 
counsel, they would have arrived at a different de- 
cision: for we can not believe he would offer to occupy 
gratis our medium through which to assail what he 
understands to be our opinions, yet refuse those who 
wished to hire his rostrum for the purpose of defend- 
ing those same opinions. Have we not a right to feel 
entirely confident on this head?” 

This should have extinguished Thompson. Mr. 
Price of the committee offered him the columns 
of his Christian Messenger to use as much as he liked 
in dealing “boldly”? with Universalism. No file of it 
is accessible, so it can not be told whether he accepted. 
The Universalists were not long excluded from Broad- 
way, for soon Dr. E. H. Chapin was lifting up his 
magnificent voice thunderously on that celebrated 
thoroughfare, giving it a repute beyond that of any 
creed in any other pulpit. 

* * * 


As for roads, has any one ever thought to ask why every 
single curve must go? There are curves and curves. Some are 
dangerous, to be sure, and should be straightened. But some 
are so slight as to be dangerous only to morons. Must our 
roads, like our movies, be as dull and smooth as a moron’s mind? 
Yet so far as the Drifter can make out, thousands of dollars and 
millions of bright branches are spent each year to keep fools 
from killing themselves. At the risk of appearing brutal, the 
Drifter submits that the game is not worth the candle if the 
candle is a maple that spring lights up. He will be told that 
the morons kill not only themselves but others who may be 
worth more to the community. That is true, but the Drifter 
holds out still for the occasional subtlety of a curved road and a 
spreading tree. It is still possible—though it grows admittedly 
more difficult every day—for intelligence to protect itself against 
stupidity. And the Drifter might, if pressed, even go so far as 


.to point out that lives have been sacrificed for things much less 


worth dying for than trees in spring.—The Drifter, in the Nation. 
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As the Plain-Dealer Sees It 


To the St. Lawrence Plain-Dealer, a weekly news- 
paper published at Canton, N. Y., edited by Williston 
Manley, we are indebted for the following interesting 
description of the men’s dormitory to which we referred 
recently in the Christian Leader. What the story does 
not tell is that the building committee was Charles 8. 
Brewer, Charles W. Appleton, Hon. James C. Dolan 
and Williston Manley, with Owen D. Young, chairman 
of the board of trustees of the university, serving ex- 

. Officio. 

The Plain-Dealer says editorially: “It was a for- 
tunate thing for St. Lawrence and Canton when the farm 
lad from Van Hornesville entered St. Lawrence with 
his one suit of clothes. It is a fortunate thing,” the 
editorial continues, “‘for the institution that there was 
at that time created in the breast of Owen D. Young 
a love for St. Lawrence that has grown during the pass- 
ing years. The story has been told many times in the 
past and will be told many times in the years to come.” 


The Editor. 


Commencement at St. Lawrence centered around the new 
dormitory. Thither all wended, not once but many times. 
Having once seen it the visitors returned with others that they 
also might see. Saturday evening it was a blaze of light. 

The great building has been dedicated, and the names of 
the persons making it possible for St. Lawrence to have such a 
building have been made known. They are Owen D. Young, 
the late George F. Baker, who passed away only a few weeks ago 
and after he had made all preparations to attend commence- 
ment here. The third donor is Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the fourth is Richard B. Mellon. These 
men have been closely associated with Mr. Young in many in- 
terests. The names of the donors are engraved on a tablet 
which is placed over the archway in the tower. 

The dormitory has probably been the most talked of struc- 
ture ever erected in the North Country. Throngs have now 
satisfied their desire to see it. 

Last spring, after the plans had been received and accepted 
and the architects were ready to call for bids, a telegram was 
received from Mr. Young to hold up further progress until his 
return. He was in California and had had opportunity to study 
some exceptionally fine buildings of this nature. Upon his re- 
turn many changes were made. It was this care and constant 
thought that produced the present perfect edifice. 

As the building stands to-day it is probably one of the most 
perfect and complete of its kind in the United States. One 
must see it to understand just what this means. 

Surrounded by a fine lawn and shrubbery, it stands on the 
college campus, a thing of rare architectural beauty. Austere 
lines were abolished in its design. It is low and rambling, with 
a strikingly beautiful clock tower and colonial entrances and 
archway. Great care was taken in selecting the stone for its 
construction, and in no way does it remind one of being some- 
thing that is new. Rather it gives the appearance of having 
been weathered with the years. 

But it is not until one has wandered through its mile and 
over of tiled corridors, not until he has seen the furniture that 
has been months in the designing and making under the personal 
supervision of Charles S. Brewer in his factory at Herkimer, not 
until one has seen the assembly room, the dining room, the cafe- 
teria and sunken garden, not until he has inspected the kitchen 
and its great array of electrical equipment, the library, the wiring 
and lighting system, the radio and movietone equipment, does 
he begin to realize the immensity of the building and the refine- 
ments of its equipment. 

There are thirty miles of wires threading their intricate way 
throughout the structure. 
circumference of the building lie pipes supplying water and heat, 
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and fire protection from the high pressure system. The heat is 
all received from the central heating plant. 

The dormitory as it stands to-day has 145 single bedrooms 
and sixteen suites, bedroom, bath room and study. Each room is 
furnished. Each room has hot and cold water. Each room has 
a plug for radio reception. Each room is connected with the 
central office by a callsystem. They will accommodate 185 men 
and more rooms can be completed on the third floor when needed. 
The men will be divided into ‘‘families’”’ each under a master. 
Each family will live in a completely equipped home, each having 
an outside entrance, and each can be shut off from the other. 

The building is practically of fire proof construction. It is 
further guarded by fire doorsin the corridors. Itis inconceivable 
that any fire could start unless through the carelessness of some 
student in his room, and it could not endanger other rooms. 

The assembly, or commons room, is impressive with its 
high beamed ceiling, its two great fireplaces, its great nine foot 
lounges, its great, thick, soft especially made rugs, its draperies 
and special colonial designed furniture. It is here that the 
movietone pictures will be shown. Here also are loud speakers 
connected with the centralized reception room that will bring in 
the programs from distant stations. 

But it is not until one has penetrated to the rear of the great 
386 foot structure, that he begins to realize the care and attention 
that has brought about this surprising and utter completeness, 
for in the dining room, the cafeteria, and the sunken garden and 
the kitchen has detail been carried to perfection. 

The kitchen and cafeteria equipment was supervised in its 
selection by the management of the Childs Restaurants. There 
are cauldrons where soup is to be made, great coffee urns, ovens 
where huge roasts will be cooked, other ovens where steaks will 
be broiled as over hardwood coals; there are dough mixers, 
bread ovens and electric bread slicers; machines where potatoes 
will be shredded and sliced, egg boilers that work to the split 
second without supervision. There are great refrigerators, ice 
cream machines, electric washing machines, milk shakes, lemon 
and orange juice affairs, The above is simply an outline of what 
can be found there. 

There is special furniture for the cafeteria, for the dining 
room and the sunken garden or “lower floor,” all old Colonial. 
There are six loud speakers scattered through these rooms, all 
connected with the central station. Speakers at banquets will 
be heard if desired in several parts of the building through special 
equipment. 

Within the building is to be housed the university museum, 
under the charge of Secretary Ellsworth. Special quarters have 
been provided for different student activities. The editors of 
the Laurentian and the Hill News will find that they have rooms 
for their work. 

In the “‘office” is centralized the radio control, the postoffice 
where the students will have their individual lock boxes. There 
is located the call room where connections can be made with 
every room. There is a special arrangement whereby, when a 
bell rings at any of the several entrances, an indicator at once 
shows at just what door a visitor desires admittance. 

The beautiful library on the second floor is a room of si- 
lence. One feels it immediately on entering. The beamed 
ceiling, the walls and floor are all ‘““deadened.” There are choice 
rugs, special library tables and furniture and reading lights. On 
the west side is a large fireplace. In fact the whole building is 
liberally equipped with them. 

On the third floor is room for more student rooms when they: 
are needed. At present the wrestling teams have their mats up 
there and there is some suggestion that an indoor track may be 
opened up on that floor. 

Thursday afternoon visitors began to arrive for inspection 
of the building. Ever since there has been an army marching 
through the building, under the care of guides especially in- 
structed as to their duties. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PERSONIFICATION A NOXIOUS TENDENCY OF THE 
MIND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please let me express enthusiastic appreciation of your 
effective assertion of the supreme authority of conscience in 
your discussions of the Worid Tomorrow questionnaire. the Mac- 
intosh case, and the MacArthur letter. Your spanking of 
General MacArthur was fitting treatment for the childishness 
he exhibited. But in four or five words of your editorial (June 
13) you disclosed the fallacy which, if I am not mistaken, ac- 
counts for your present unwillingness to be numbered with the 
ten thousand ministers who have said they never will participate 
in war. I refer to the following sentence: “‘Most clergymen are 
sane men and know that force has to be used to restrain mad 
men and criminals and perhaps mad and criminal nations.” 

In James Harvey Robinson’s “The Mind in the Making” 
personification is called “‘one of the most noxious tendencies of 
the mind. ...one of the most virulent enemies of clear 
thinking.”” The fact is that there are no “mad and criminal 
nations.”” ‘Mad and criminal’ are words applicable to persons 
only. Recall Burke’s famous dictum: “I do not know the method 
of drawing up an indictment of a whole people.”” What Burke 
could not do the war-mad found it easy to do in the World War. 
For example, in our country Germany was personified and called 
a brigand, a thug. But what was Germany? A people of 
seventy millions of men, women and children, the overwhelming 
majority of whom had not the least responsibility for the war. 
The children certainly were innocent, yet they were among the 
chief sufferers. 

Of course policing is an indispensable function of society, 
and it involves the use of force in dealing with mad men and 
criminals. Not only “most clergymen,” as you say, but all 
clergymen that I ever heard of are well aware of that fact. But 
ten thousand of us are no longer victims of the fallacy by which 
‘‘erhaps”’ you are still befuddled. The use of force, universally 
regarded as belonging to the police function, is applicable only to 
wrongdoing individuals, not to communities as such, not to entire 
populations. This is a vital distinction between policing and war. 
Policing is the coercing, sometimes even the killing, of anti-social 
individuals. It never touches good citizens. War, on the con- 
trary, is the deliberate, organized, wholesale killing of good 
citizens by good citizens, of patriots by patriots, of choice youth 
from universities by choice youth from universities, of sincere 
Christians by sincere Christians, each side believing itself right- 
eous. The common custom of calling war a kind of policing is 
muddled thinking that is extremely dangerous. 

The wise fathers who gave us our Constitution saw clearly 
the inapplicability of coercion to communities or nations as such. 
One of the outstanding features of our federal system, to which 
Bryce gave much attention in his study of the American Com- 
monwealth, is the fact that the Constitution makes no provision 
for the coercion of a state by the general government. But in- 
dividual delinquents or wrongdoers within a state may be coerced. 
Said Oliver Ellsworth in discussing this point in the Convention: 
“Tf we should attempt to execute the laws of the Union by sending 
an armed force against a delinquent state, it would involve the 
good and bad, the innocent and guilty, in the same calamity.” 
Senator Borah, in his resolution for the outlawing of war, pre- 
sented to the Senate in 1923, referred to this notable feature of 
our government as follows: ‘Whereas, in our Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 it was successfully contended by Madison 
and Hamilton that the use of force when applied to people col- 
lectively, that is, to states or nations, was unsound in principle,” 
ete. This truth embodied in the framework of our government 
is supremely important if we would rid our minds of current war 
fallacies. We personify a country, perhaps symbolize it by a 
figure that becomes familiar like that of John Bull or Uncle Sam. 
It is then easy to ascribe to that country attributes and re- 
sponsibilities that are personal and to feel toward it as if it were 


a person of known character. Because of the action of a few 
men constituting what is called a government, we denounce an 
entire population of men, women and children and proceed en- 
thusiastically to kill them in the name of righteousness! They 
do the like regarding us, holding the same view of loyalty to 
government that we hold. Such a procedure is abysmally ir- 
rational. To callit wicked is to flatter it. It is sheer lunacy. 

Judson Harmon, Attorney General of the United States 
under President Cleveland, made a remark much quoted at the 
time. Referring to the responsibility of corporations he said: 
“Guilt is always personal.’”’ A wrong-doing person can reason- 
ably and righteously be restrained by physical force if moral 
suasion is inadequate. Such person has a body, the instrument 
of his misbehavior. Being a physical entity he can be put into 
a prison cell. He has a neck on which the hangman’s noose 
ean tighten. But a collectivity can not thus be dealt with. 
Germany may be personified, but personification provides no 
physical body that can be handcuffed or jailed, no collective 
neck that can be made to stretch a rope. We can kill well- 
meaning Germans, each German life costing approximately the 
life of one of our own men. If we have command of the sea, we 
can blight and stunt a generation of German children. But how 
can any sane person, clergyman or whoever else, call such a pro- 
cedure reasonable or righteous, whatever the circumstances? 
There is only one word for it and that is insanity. We only 
stultify ourselves when we attempt to justify it by the analogy 
of policing wrongdoing individuals. The true analogue of the 
nation in this connection is not the individual but the nation on 
a small scale, that is, the municipality. Municipalities dwell 
side by side without a thought of collective conflict. The police 
of one city are never even dreamed of as a menace to the people 
of a neighboring city, a menace that must be guarded against by 
a police force of equal or greater strength. Police never fight the 
police of another city, but they co-operate against criminals. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 
Newton Center, Mass. 
* * 


PEACEFULLY THINE—SHUTTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with great interest the Leader of June 6, which 
seems to be devoted largely to the cause of militant pacifism. 
The editorial, the resolutions of conventions, and one or two 
special articles, show a truly belligerent attitude towards the 
national defense. The “outrageous” decision of the Supreme 
Court by which Professor Macintosh and Miss Bland failed to 
achieve American citizenship, the “infamous Defense Day of 
1924,” and the “shameless gasoline and board bills’ for the air- 
plane maneuvers—all these have roused the warlike spirit of 
conscientious objectors, as the pages of the Leader testify. 

The only things that seem to find favor in this issue of the 
Leader are the resolution of some thousands of ministers never 
to defend by arms, nor to sanction the defense by arms, of the 
country to which they owe everything and whose protection 
they claim; also the League of Nations and the Kellogg Pacts. 
lam not finding fault with the Leader for the opinions it expresses 
or for the resolutions it publishes. I believe in freedom of the 
press and of speech, won for us on a thousand battlefields. Iam 
as sincere and devoted a lover of peace as any one—even if I do 
think that much of the pacifist propaganda is “dull, stale, flat 
and unprofitable.”’ 

No one doubts the high character or the eminent fitness for 
citizenship of the two applicants who were barred by the decision 
of the Supreme Court. The point of that decision is that they 
were not satisfied with equality before the law with other Ameri- 
can citizens. They claimed a superior status. It was not a 
question of character, but of allegiance. The words of Justice 
Sutherland put the case in terms that can not be misunderstood: 
“Tt is not within the province of the courts to make bargains 
with those who seek naturalization. They must accept the grent 
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and take the oath in accordance with the terms fixed or forego 
the privilege of citizenship. There is no middle choice. If one 
qualification of the oath be allowed, the door is opened for others 
with utter confusion as the probable final result.’”’ I believe in 
that freedom of conscience which is so largely the bequest of the 
sword. It may be remarked, however, that this is not a case in 
which one is compelled to become an American citizen. It is 
not a case of “going joyously to the lions or to prison for his 
faith.” He may preserve his conscience inviolate—and ought to 
do so—by retaining his Canadian citizenship. Thus he may keep 
his conscience and avoid the lions. 

Cne of your correspondents, Mr. Editor, is grievously ex- 
ercised over the “Mammoth Military Air Maneuvers.’ They 
add $3,000,000 to the tax burdens—“‘a tragic thing in these days 
of economic depression’ and unemployment. The writer is 
mortified that the ‘‘militarists’”’ have put something over on the 
“advocates of peace.” And then, referring to the “infamous 
Defense Day of 1924,” he says: “The peace advocates, and es- 
pecially the churches, for once effectively opposed the militarists, 
and Defense Day became a joke.” The statement is not £0 ac- 
curate as one might wish; but if the peace advocates turned 
Defense Day into a joke, the same parties turned the recent 
International Day of Peace and Good Will into a roaring farce, 
and their great meeting in New York broke up in a row, “‘carry- 
ing the conviction to many,” as some one expressed it, “that all 
this peace talk is so much hokum.” 

But has the Leader not seen the address of F. Trubee Da- 
vison, Assistant Secretary of War for Aeronautics, as published 
in the New York Herald-Tribune? He probably knows what he 
is talking about, when he says: “Communist organizations are 
at work spreading insidious and false propaganda in regard to the 
Army Air Corps maneuvers. ... In an effort to discredit a 
reasonable and conservative public opinion favoring a moderate 
military establishment for defensive purposes only, they are 
trying by subversive metheds to make the American people be- 
lieve that the Air Corps maneuvers are an additional burden on 
the taxpayer to the tune of some $3,000,000, and that too in the 
midst of business depression. The answer is that 7tt is a con- 
templible ie. These maneuvers, which are part of the regular 
annual army exercises, are not costing an additional nickel.” 

Resolutions passed at some of our conventions favor im- 
mediate entry into the League of Nations. Without going into 
a discussion of the subject as a whole, there is just one phase of 
it that should be mentioned in this connection. That is that, 
under the League of Nations, the peace of the world is to be 
maintained as a last resort by armed military and naval forces; 
and that, in the event of war against a recalcitrant member of 
the League, we should be obliged to furnish our proportion of 
such armed forces. Eecause we did not wish to become thus in- 
volved was the prime reason why we did not enter the League 
when President Wilson proposed it. It was because no reserva- 
tion exempting us from this obligation of military service was 
acceptable to him, that he withdrew the ‘‘covenant”’ [rom the 
Senate. Chief Justice Hughes suggested at that time: “That, 
under Article’ X the United States shall assume no obligation to 
undertake any military expedition or employ its armed forces on 
land or sea unless such action is authorized by Congress.”’ To 
the same effect is the position of the late President Taft: ‘“‘The 
functioning of the Council under Article X shall be advisory only, 
and thet each member shall be left free to determine questions 
of war in its own way, the decision of the United States resting 
with Congress.” 

The situation has not changed. We stand exactly where 
we did when these utterances were made. If we go into the 
League of Nations, as our Universalist conventions urge, we as- 
sume if and when necessary, the coercive battles of the League. 
For my part, it is because I love peace that I do not want my 
country to become entangled in European politics and in the 
possible resort of European nations to arms. We have had quite 
enough of that. 

More has been made of the Kellogg treaties than the circum- 
stances of their adoption or than anything in the treaties them- 
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selves warrant. The interpretation that pacifists put upon the 
treaties is that the signatories have pledged themselves never 
again, under any circumstances whatever, to use or permit war 
in their relations with each other. But they did not say that. 
They did not mean it. If they had meant it, there was nothing 
to prevent their saying it. The language was very carefully 
drawn; and drawn for the express purpose of preventing any such 
interpretation. They have “renounced war as an instrument 
of national policy.” What nations ever have used war as an 
instrument of national policy? Not ourown. The wars we have 
had were not deliberately planned. They were not a part of our 
policy. They were alternatives which could not have been fore- 
seen nor averted. The same is true of other nations whose 
policy has been peaceful, but which have been compelled to pro- 
tect their interests by force of arms. The other provision is 
that ‘the settlement of all disputes shall never be sought except 
by peaceful means.” Have we ever sought the settlemenzt of 
disputes except by peaceful means? Arbitration is the Ameri- 
can contribution to the world’s civilization. What, however, if 
a nation claims to have exhausted peaceful means? What if it 
finds that, in spite of its desire for peace, the injustice against 
which it protests is insolently continued? What if it is com- 
pelled to resort to a weapon whose use it has not “sought?” 

We shall understand why the above phraseology was used, 
if we call attention to the negotiations which preceded these 
treaties. Cne nation after another imposed its own interpreta- 
tions, made its own reservations as to the meaning. These 
reservations were accepted by Mr. Kellogg as “implicit in the 
pact itself.” The renunciation of war is not to apply in the 
following instances: (1) Wars of self-defense. To use the words 
of M. Briand: “Each nation is the sole competent authority to 
decide whether circumstances require it to resort to war in self- 
defense.” (2) Against any state which breaks the treaty. (8) 
In execution of obligations assumed under the “‘Covenant’’ of 
the League of Nations. (4) In execution of obligations under 
the agreements of the League of Nations. (5) In execution of 
obligations under treaties guaranteeing neutrality, which include 
the French “defensive alliances’ with Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia. Senator Borah, as official spokesman for 
Secretary Kellogg in the Senate, asserted that the treaty in- 
cluded the right of the United States to employ armed forces in 
the form of intervention in China, Central America or elsewhere. 
Great Britain likewise implied the same right in the defense of 
the Empire, notably in the case of Egypt. 

It was on the basis of these interpretations and reservations 
that, the pact was finally signed by all the nations concerned and 
ratified by the United States Senate. “The reason, therefore,” 
says Professor Brown of Princeton, “why the parties to the 
Kellogg Pact avoided deliberately any expression to the effect 
that they never would under any circumstances resort to war, 
was that they had no such intention. We have the paradoxical 
result that a great international agreement, heralded throughout 
the world as a measure to ‘outlaw’ war, has resulted in the legal- 
ization of various specific kinds of war.” Thus has war been out 
lawed! . 

Peacefully thine, 
Marion D. Shutter. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

* Ok 


WE HAVE A DENOMINATIONAL ORGAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with a great deal of interest Dr. Tomlinson’s article 
in the Leader of June 20 under the caption of “Have We a De- 
nominational Organ?”’ All of us who know Dr. Tomlinson have 
the highest regard for his intense interest in anything that per- 
tains to the cause of the Universalist Church. He writes to 
make us think, and his unusual ability to point out defects in 
organization is evident in every article that comes from his pen. 
Sometimes, however, in his desire to tell us what is wrong he in- 
advertently fails to set forth as clearly the things that are right 
Frankly, I feel that his article of June 20 must have left unfor- 
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tunate impressions upon some of his readers, and, as above every- 
thing else, Dr. Tomlinson has always shown a desire for fair 
play, I will set down a few of the things which he failed to men- 
tion. 

The impression should not go forth that the Universalist 
Publishing House is a private corporation, that it makes any 
money, or that it is controlled by others than those duly elected 
by Universalists in conventions assembled. Dr. Tomlinson in- 
timates in his article that if the Publishing House should ask for 
additional funds Universalists would arise en masse and protest 
against “taxation without representation.’”’ We are opposed 
to “‘taxation without representation,” and the thought of liberal 
Universalists being obliged to fight ‘‘taxation without repre- 
sentation”’ sends a shudder throughout our entire system, and 
were the charges true we should be the first to join Dr. Tom- 
linson’s banner and fight the fight to the bitter end. The facts, 
however, do not warrant any such conclusions. The trustees of 
the Universalist Publishing House are all elected by Conventions 
of Universalists save those who are appointed by the Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention. The Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention elects twelve trustees, the Maine and 
Rhode Island Conventions each elect three trustees and the 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Ohio, New York and 
Illinois Conventions each elect one trustee. Six trustees are 
appointed by the Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. These are all of the trustees. Therefore, twenty-four 
of the thirty trustees are elected by our various State Conven- 
tions and six trustees are appointed to represent the Universalist 
General Convention, that is, the Church at large. If this is 
“taxation without representation” we have changed the meaning 
of the language since the days when that famous expression 
was first used. 

The Universalist Publishing House is owned, controlled and 
operated by Universalists duly elected and appointed as above 
stated, and for the exclusive benefit of the Universalist Church. 

The trustees of the Universalist Publishing House publish 
the Leader and are responsible for its success or failure. In so 
doing they appoint an editor who is responsible to the Board, 
and let it be remembered that this editor can be removed at any 
time that the representatives of the Universalist people, that is, 
the trustees of the Publishing House, shall so decide. At the 
present time we have an editor who I believe—and I know I am 
safe in saying that every other trustee of the Publishing House 
feels as I do—is making a marked success as editor of the Leader. 
I will not refer to the encomiums in praise of the paper that may 
appear from time to time, some of which apparently do not meet 
with the approval of our distinguished friend from Worcester. 
I prefer to rely upon innumerable talks which I have had with 
representative Universalists from various sections of the country. 
Naturally I do not find that every one approves of everything 
said or done by John van Schaick. If every one approved of all 
his editorials and all his policies and liked all the articles pub- 
lished in the Leader, something would be wrong with the editor. 
It is a part of the duties of an editor to make us think, and to 
publish articles from time to time setting forth facts many of 
which we may not like and containing conclusions with which 
we may totally disagree, but no liberal wants to read or think 
of only one side of an issue. When any of us reach the point 
where we are not open to argument or conviction we have no place 
in a church whose basic faith is founded on the broadest principles 
of liberalism. Therefore we must expect articles and editorials 
with which we will disagree, but are we always right when we do 
not approve of what appearsinthe paper? Itis conceivable that 
sometimes some of us may be wrong. 

If the notion is so general as Dr. Tomlinson suggests that 
the Leader is a monopoly and illustrates all the evils of a monop- 
oly, that our people have no voice in saying who shall be editor, 
that they have no voice in declaring what denominational policies 
shall be advocated, there is adequate and complete remedy. The 
Conventions that meet to elect trustees of the Publishing House 
can change those trustees and can instruct the new trustees to 


elect a different editor and to adopt different policies. We have 
heard rumors of these complaints, but we failed to hear from a 
single Convention disapproving the policies of the Leader or its 
editor, nor have we known of any action being taken by the 
representatives of the people duly assembled in the Universalist 
General Convention. 

In the meantime the trustees of the Publishing House stand 
squarely behind the Leader, its policies and its editor. We be- 
lieve in John van Schaick, in his ability, in his fearlessness and 
his desire to stand for what he believes is right, and in our posi- 
tion in backing him we believe we have the hearty support of an 
overwhelming majority of Universalists throughout the country. 

Incidentally the deficit on the Leader is about $20,000 a 
year. This is the contribution of the Universalist Publishing 
House to the general cause. Because our funds are inadequate 
to continually bear this burden, we shall in the near future have 
to ask for additional funds. When we do so, however, I want 
Universalists to realize that the Leader is the organ of the Uni- 
versalist Church, that its board of trustees is elected by Univer- 
salists in conventions assembled, and that the editor is ap- 
pointed by their representatives and is duly responsible to them. 
The impression that the Publishing House is a private organiza- 
tion or that it is operated for private gain is absolutely wrong. 

If the Universalist General Convention wants to take over 
the assets of the Universalist Publishing House it could unques- 
tionably be arranged, but with these assets would also go the 
liabilities of the organization. For years the Publishing House 
has been run at a loss, and has only been able to keep going 
through unrestricted gifts it has received from time to time and 
from fortunate investments made in real estate. Is any one 
really serious in wanting to add liabilities to the already rather 
numerous liabilities of the Universalist General Convention by 
adding the burdens of the Publishing House? Moreover, strange 
as it may appear to some of our critics, there are numerous per- 
sons who are apparently interested in the Universalist Publish- 
ing House and who are willing to aid and assist it in every possible 
way. Some of these friends might not be equally willing to 
contribute to the Universalist General Convention if it owned 
the Publishing House, for people are peculiar and what interests 
one giver does not necessarily interest another contributor. 
This is an important fact to remember when attempting to 
raise funds. 

If there is any real discontent with the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, its policies, or with the Leader, let it come out in 
the open at the Buffalo Convention. Personally, I would like 
nothing better than to participate in a regular good old-fashioned 
debate upon this whole question. The “notions” discovered by 
Dr. Tomlinson may be prevalent and I may be wrong, but 
nevertheless it is my firm opinion that our people are whole- 
heartedly behind the work of the Leader and have unbounded 
faith in the leadership of John van Schaick as editor of our de- 
nominational organ. 

A. Ingham Bicknell. 


* * 


A CONSECRATION PRAYER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was very much interested in reading an editorial in this 
week’s Leader which closes with this statement: “The truth is 
that there is no lack in liberalism, but the world is waiting for 
the reconsecration of liberals.” Some one has defined religion, 
as an experience, and out of this experience has come this, my 
daily consecration prayer: 

“The day is Thine, the work is Thine, I am Thine, do with 
me what Thou wilt, and may J have the courage, the wisdom, 
the strength, the patience, the obedient and joyful spirit to do 
all as unto Thee. Amen.” 

It has made every day an adventure, for the Father has 
taken me at my word. 

Lucy Milton Giles. 

Westminster, Mass. 
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Christianity and Science 


By Chester Forrester Dunham. 
millan. $2.00.) 

This little book presents an admirable 
summary of the history of Christianity, 
not exclusively from the theological and 
philosophical points of view, but in rela- 
tion to the science of the Christian era. 
The author traces the outline of the history 
of science from the pre-Christian days, 
from the “‘science’” of the Babylonians, 
science arising from practical need, and 
from the pure science of the Greeks, which 
arose out of the desire for the truth quite 
apart from practical consequences. In 
his discussion of the relation of the science 
cf the day to Christianity in the early 
Christian era, he contrasts the Greek 
Christian school at Alexandria, which 
desired to harmonize philosophy and the 
gospel, with the anti-intellectualistic at- 
titude of the Roman Church, which con- 
sidered Greek philosophy and science al- 
together heretical. 

With Augustine the church fathers came 
to think the Scriptures contained all the 
knowledge that was necessary. Science 
was thus controlled by the church in the 
Middle Ages and anything not in agree- 
ment with Scripture was cast out. To- 
day the situation is almost completely 
reversed. Whereas yesterday science had 
to find a way of existence in an age of 
Christianity, to-day Christianity has to 
fight for its existence in an age of science. 
In this fight, which ought not to be a fight, 
there must be a mutual recognition of the 
contributions of each. Science has need 
of the spirit of Christianity. Christianity 
has need of the methods of science. 

There is nothing particularly new in this 
book. But to those so largely engaged in 
discussing the current problem of the re- 
lation of religion to modern science this 
book, clearly presenting the relationship 
through the centuries of Christian history, 
will perform an excellent service. 

Norman D. Fletcher. 


(Mac- 


Haverhill, Mass. 
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The Minister and Family Troubles 


By Elizabeth A. Dexter and Robert C. 

Dexter. (R. R. Smith. $1.25.) 

This is a little book of a hundred pages, 
by the Secretary of the Department of 
Social Relations, American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and his wife. It ‘does not at- 
tempt to work out a philosophy or to de- 
fine a theory of the relation of the minister 
to family and sex problems. It is simply 
an account derived from first-hand sources 
of the experience of a group of ministers 
in their relations to human life. The 
method employed is the case system. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Cases, furnished by about fifty-eight 
ministers, constitute the material of the 
book. The problem is stated, and a de- 
tailed account of the method employed in 
solution is presented. 

Admittedly it is difficult to draw con- 
clusions from this material, because the 
field presented and observed is limited in 
area, and because every case has a per- 
sonal equation. Yet one conclusion, at 
least, deserves to be brought emphati- 
cally to the attention and remembrance of 
the parish minister, and it is this: ““The 
minister still plays an important and al- 
most unique part in the whole field of 
family relationships.’ No one in the 
community, either in the big city or the 
little town, has quite the same great op- 
portunity as the minister to be the great 
friend to all the sons of men. In his 
character they can trust, and in his con- 
fidence they can depend. To him they 
can come instinctively for help, and in his 
wisdom they can find relief. His insight 
will discover for them the effectual ways of 
living together, and his sympathy will 
guide their feet in the paths of enduring 
satisfactions. His sense for humanity 
will steady them in the panic of darkness, 
and his sense for God will lead them out 
into the light. Blessed is such a parish 
minister, for his price, too, is far above 
rubies. 

The book is heartily recommended to 
all ministers as a reliable assistant in their 
pastoral work, and as a dependable source 
of counsel in the unseen confessional. It 
is written with clarity, justice and ad- 
mirable restraint. It recognizes the neces- 
sity of facts. It gathers, observes, and 
studies these facts of life. It confesses 
the difficulty of drawing definite con- 
clusions from facts so limited in their ex- 
tent, so variable in their very human na- 
ture. Sobriety of judgment and sympa- 
thetic understanding mark the character 
of this essay, as it observes and tries to 
measure these adjustments and malad- 
justments in life. The book closes with a 
list of some twenty-four excellent reliable 
books on these problems of the family. 

Warren Seymour Archibald. 

Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


Ships of Youth 


By Maude Diver. (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50.) 

Maude Diver knows Anglo-India in- 
timately, her descriptions of it have vivid- 
ness and charm, and her characters are 
real people whom we are glad to know. 
Those who have already read “Lonely 
Furrow,” perhaps Mrs. Diver’s finest 
book, and ‘Wild Bird,” her recent popular 
success, need little introduction to the 
characters in this volume. In it the for- 
tunes of Eve Challoner are carried for- 
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ward and against the background of modern 
India are pictured the failures, the ad- 
justments and the successes of modern 
marriage. India itself is only a back- 
ground for the well told story, and while 
there is, perhaps, a bit too much of a 
“ove interest’’ for modern taste, the novel 
gives a delightfully entertaining picture 
of Anglo-India life. 


ae aK 


The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
By Albert V. Lally. (Christopher House. 
$1.25.) 


A brief narrative, simply told, and il- 
trated by nine full page illustrations. 


OH, WHERE, WHERE ARE THE MEN? 


I went to church last Sunday, as becomes 
a man of wealth, 

I go at least three times a year, if permit- 
ted by my health. 

My wife and I were very late, and seated 
near the back. ; 

The pews were easy and well filled, but of 
men there seemed a lack. 

There were women everywhere, dressed 
in black and white and tan; 

I looked about on every side, but failed to 
see a man. 

There were women, girls and women, from 
eighty down to ten. 

I whispered to my wife and said, “Oh, 
where, where are the men?”’ 

I went into the Sabbath school, to meet 
Superintendent Ball; 

But the session was conducted by assistant 
Nancy Hall. 

There were little girls and little boys, in 
along and lively row; 

A class of sweet young ladies, with a lone- 
some youth or so; 

A dozen dear old women, and I murmured 
low again, 

As I saw the choir and teachers, “Oh, 
where, where are the men?” 

I was at evening meeting, to see if a man 
was there; 

Mrs. Bailey read the Bible, my own wife 
led in prayer. 

In that gathering of women, J felt quite 
out of place. 

I went into the street again, ere any saw 

_ my face. 

That night I had a fearful dream; it filled 
my soul with dread. 

I thought from earth I’d passed away, that 
I, alas, was dead. 

Over a silver sea I sailed, unto a shining 
shore. 

I was stopped on the Golden Stair, before 
the open door. 

‘Twas a dream,” said good Saint Peter: 
“You must’ go back again.” 

“Oh, let me look just once,” I begged, 
“and see if there are any men.” 


Mary S. Hitchcook, in Churchman. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


A MODERN HYMN 


The Y. P. C. U. lacks sadly a body of 
music which expresses its spirit and its 
aspirations. An attempt to secure some 
songs last year did not bring heavy har- 
vests. However, here is one that can be 
sung to the tune of the ‘““Marine’s Song.” 


From a thousand teeming cities, 
From the nations of the world, 
We advance with spirits daring, 
And the flag of Faith unfurled. 
Chorus 
Marching onward with the hosts of Youth, 
Fearless champions of the dawning Truth, 
Forward surging, ever urging, 
Toward the Coming Day of Man! 


Here we swear to use our powers 
Consecrated to the Right, 
Clean, the years shall pass before us 
As we labor toward the Light. 
Chorus: 
We shall blast the selfish tyrant, 
When he robs in ruthless greed; 
We shall shame the blood-proud bigot, 
Weshall write Man’s Greater Creed. 
Chorus: 
We shall storm the Halls of Congress 
In every stubborn land, 
Till the cause of Peace hath triumphed 
From strand to distant strand! 
Chorus: 
Onward then, ye unstained legions, 
Ye are captained by a Dream 
And ten million souls are heartened 
By your Vision’s dauntless gleam! 
Chorus: 


* * 


THEOLOGUES 


June Commencements have created a 
new crop of graduated theologues. They 
will go into new parishes. The duties of 
intensive work will soon absorb their 
energies. They will lend a new verve and 
force to the churches to which they minis- 
ter. 

We wish more theologues would take the 
Y. P. C. U. seriously enough to give some 
time and energy to its concerns. Twenty 
live theologues, working together, could 
put monkey glands in our organization. 

Eventually—why not now? 


* * 


WIDER INTERESTS 


In Onward and in this Young People’s 
column in the Leader we stress almost 
exclusively our own Universalist interests. 
We talk about our problems, and discuss 
our concerns and shortcomings. 

Perhaps we ought to devote time and 
space to a consideration of the other youth 
movements in other quarters. We ought 
to have a closer working understanding 


with peace groups, and other religious 
bodies that express the modern temper and 
purpose of youth. 

Perhaps we ought to give some one the 
job simply of collecting the free pamphlets 
published by societies and by the govern- 
ment on vital subjects. If we appro- 


priated a small sum, packages of these 
pamphlets could be sent to every union for 
distribution. In this way we might open 
many young minds to serious subjects for 
thought and discussion. In this way, too, 
we might provide a more substantial back- 
ground for the Sunday night devotional 
meetings. 

It’s worth thinking about. But who 
will pick up a pen and start some action 
on it? 


The W. N. M. A. 


The addrees of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE HAVE THE PROMISE OF ONE 
BED 

One little girl is going to have a com- 
fortable vacation, thanks to the Y. P. 
C. U. of Attleboro, Mass. Who will be 
the next group or individual to assure a 
little girl of a comfortable bed during her 
stay at the Clara Barton Birthplace Fresh 
Air Camp? A bed and mattress can be 
secured, thanks to one of the active Y. P. 
C. U. leaders, at the very low price of 
$11 each. We need ten beds—only nine 
more volunteers! 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


We are very happy to announce our 
speakers for Sunday, August 2, at Ferry 
Beach. Rev. Maude Lyon Cary will 
preach the sermon in the morning and 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., in the af- 
ternoon. 

Many girls have already signed up for 
Camp Cheery. Is your Guild sending a 
girl? If not, why not? It’s a fine oppor- 
tunity—too good to miss. 

Courses for the Institute will be stimu- 
lating and inspiring. 


* * 


MISS BOWEN IS BOOKED FOR 
JAPAN 


Arrangements have been made for Miss 
Georgene E. Bowen to return to Japan by 
way of Seattle, sailing on the steamer 
Hikawa Maru of the N. Y. K. Line, Sept. 
2. We rejoice that the Blackmer Home 
is so soon to welcome its beloved worker, 
but we regret that she must leave us so 
soon. The year has been made much more 
happy in many a group because of the 
presence of Miss Bowen. She has given 
her message with sincerity and with un- 
derstanding, and Japan is far dearer be- 
cause of Georgene and our desire to help 
strengthened in every way. 

She would like to take back with her 
some good Victrola records. These are 
of great usein Blackmer Home. Doubtless 
there are hundreds of excellent records 
available and we would appreciate having 
them sent to headquarters, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

She is also most anxious not to disap- 
point Ruth Downing by appearing without 


the Patty Hill blocks which Ruth so much 
needs. This is~a little different proposi- 
tion, however, as Patty Hill blocks cost 
about $100. We hear you say, “‘What, 
blocks at such a price!’ But these are an 
indispensable part of a kindergarten 
equipment and we surely hope they can 
be taken back with Miss Bowen. They 
are not just ordinary blocks. 


* * 


MISS POWELL’S OIL STOVE 


Somebody always wants something! 
Of course somebody does, and Miss Powell 
wants and needs that oil stove which we 
asked for sometime ago. She has received 
$5 toward it and now she has found a bar- 
gain and needs $8.50 more to complete 
the deal. If you are the one who will close 
the sale, please send your check to W. N. 
M. A. headquarters, and it will pay for 
the oil stove in the Manse in the moun- 


tains. You may visit there some day and 
use it. 
ChE 
APPRECIATION 


This seems to be a whole page of wants. 
This is our medium of letting you know 
what we need to help carry on, and so 
often the things we want are what you 
would like to find a place for, like the Vic- 
tor records, and the oil stove, for instance, 
We do appreciate very, very much your 
splendid response at all times. 


* * 


LETTERS THAT ENCOURAGE 


One of the most delightful things about 
the Clara Barton Birthplace-Ferry Beach 
Campaign has been the letters we have 
received from all over the country ex- 
pressing interest and a desire to help, per- 
haps not just at this time, always, but in 
the near future. Froma letter from Peoria 
we quote a few sentences: ‘‘A truly good 
woman — Clara Barton — Universalists 
should be only too happy to honor this 
woman who truly lived the universal love 
so many of the rest of us only talk about. 
.... 1 sincerely hope that neither ill- 
ness, nor unemployment, nor any other 
obstacle, will prevent the completion of 
the fund.” 

The fund is growing. Have you made 
your gift? 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


FOR THE WORSHIP SERVICE ON 
JULY 5 


Hymn: Tune “Russian Hymn.” 


God save America, new world of glory, 
Newborn to freedom and knowledge 
and power, 
Lifting the towers of her light’ning-lit 
cities 
Where the flood-tides of humanity roar! 


God save America, here may all races 
Mingle together as children of God, 

Founding an empire on brotherly kindness, 
Equal in liberty, made of one blood! 


God save America, bearing the olive, 
Hers be the blessing the peacemakers 
prove, 
Calling the nations to glad federation, 
Leading the world in the triumph of love! 


Recitation: By a flag bearer. 


Tam whatever you make me, nothing more. 

I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam 
of color, 

A symbol of yourself, 

A pictured suggestion of that big thing 
which makes this nation. 

My stripes and stars are your dream and 
your labors. 

They are bright with cheer, 

Brilliant with courage, firm with faith, 

Because you have made them so out of 
your hearts. 

We are all making the flag. 

Franklin K. Lane. 


Reading: From an article by Rev. F. W. 
Betts, D. D. 


I am an American. I believe I am 
loyal to my country. I was born here. 
My citizenship is here. But I owe nothing 
to my country that I do not owe to hu- 
manity. I owe it all to the generations 
that have passed. I owe it to all those 
out of whose lives have come the blessings 
of liberty that you and I enjoy. I decline 
to limit my citizenship to a city, or a 
country, a nation, or anage. My citizen- 
ship belongs to the world, to the race, to the 
common hopes and dreams and desires 
and sacrifices of mankind. 


Hymn: To the tune of “‘America.” 


My country is the world; 
My flag with stars impearled 
Fills all the skies. 
All the round earth I claim, 
Peoples of every name, 
And all inspiring fame, 
My heart would prize. 


Mine are all lands and seas, 

All flowers, shrubs and trees, 
All life’s design. 

My heart within me thrills 

For all uplifted hills, 

And for all streams and rills, 
The world is mine. 


And all men are my kin, 
Since every man has been 
Blood of my blood. 
I glory in the grace 
And strength of every race, 
And joy in every trace 
Of brotherhood. 


* * 


IOWA’S ONE DAY INSTITUTE AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The day preceding the Iowa Convention 
was given to a one-day Institute on Re- 
ligious Education. The program as ar- 
ranged by Rey. Laura B. Galer, president 
of the Sunday School Association, was of a 
high order. The general theme was “The 
Use of the Bible in the Church School.” 

The morning hours were given to an in- 
telligent discussion of what liberal church 
schools should teach about Jesus. Mrs. 
Galer and Rev. Edna Bruner led the dis- 
cussion. ‘The roll of schools was called, 
each reporting on what part teaching 
about Jesus has in its curriculum. Dr. 
Earle closed the discussion, and in the 
evening gave an address on “The Right 
Use of the Bible in the Church School.” 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
the program of religious education through 
the Missionary Society and the Y. P. 
C. U. The day’s sessions emphasized the 
fact that religious education should be an 
objective in the whole program of the 
church. The plan proved of great value to 
all and the sentiment was that it should be 
continued. 

The business session of the Sunday 
School Association followed on the next 
day. 

Certain impressions of the visitor from 
Headquarters and a few news items are 
herewith recorded. 

The Iowa Sunday School Association 
included an exceptionally intelligent and 
progressive group of workers. The propor- 
tion of young people was significant. 

The Iowa schools show a splendid record 
of participation in the missionary projects 
of the General Sunday School Association 
and in many local philanthropies. 

The Mt. Pleasant school received the 
award for the best report on giving to 
others. 

The Osage school received the award for 
increase in membership, an increase of 
76 per cent. 

The exhibit room contained charts de- 
scribing in detail the curriculum in use in 
the schools, and a display of books and 
handwork. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Rev. Edna Bruner, Waterloo; 
vice-president, Elston Herald, Webster 
City; secretary, Elva Tucker, Mitchell- 
ville; treasurer, Elizabeth Miller, Webster 
City. Committee: Ida Seems, Mary 
Willetts, George Stoughton. 


The General Sunday School Association 
offers its congratulations and good wishes 
to these new officers and pledges to them 
its friendly co-operation. 

The Convention Banquet had some 
unique after-dinner speeches. With the 
general topic, “Youth Looks at the 
Church,” five young people, representing 
the five churches of the state, spoke out of 
their hearts, frankly criticising the church 
where it is narrow and tradition-centered, 
and pledging their loyalty to a church 
which has given them responsibility and is 
promising them opportunity. 


* * 


WORD FROM BRATTLEBORO 


The series of one-day Institutes to be 
held in Vermont under the auspices of the 
Council of Religious Education opened 
most auspiciously at Brattleboro on June 
24. The “team” was entertained at 
luncheon at Rev. Edgar Walker’s summer 
home at West Chesterfield. From there 
they drove to Brattleboro in time for the 
afternoon session. The opening worship 
service, centered around “Mountain Top 
Experiences,’ was in charge of Miss Yates, 
The members of the ‘‘team,’’ Rev. Maude 
Lyon Cary, Rev. Edgar Walker, Mr. 
Robert Needham, and Miss Yates, were 
introduced by Mr. Arthur Whitney, su- 
perintendent of the local school, and presi- 
dent of the Vermont State Sunday School 
Association. The address of the afternoon 
was given by Mrs. Cary, on “Changing 
Japan.’ She wore her oriental costume 
and had several lovely Japanese dolls 
on display. Her talk was most interesting, 
and following it a large group of newly 
made friends crowded about her to ask 
questions and express their appreciation. 

The supper party included the Bellows 
Falls delegates, the “team” and Mr. 
Whitney. 

At 7.830 Mr. Needham conducted a brief 
service of worship, followed by a most 
interesting and enlightening survey of 
“The Task of the Whole Church,” by 
Mr. Walker. Miss Yates followed this 
with a brief summary of the contribution 
which the church school makes, and Mr. 
Needham gave the main address on the 
work of the Y. P. C. U. 

Brief conferences of school and Y. P. 
C. U. workers met with Miss Yates and 
Mr. Needham following the more forma] 
part of the program. 

The Brattleboro people are to be con- 
gratulated on their splendid representa- 
tion, 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Helena Perry of the church school 
at Worcester, First, Massachusetts, re- 
cently received an award for eleven years 
of perfect attendance. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. George E. Huntley, D. D., is 
spending a brief vacation in Vermont. 
He will return to Cambridge July 15. 


Rey. Frank B. Chatterton, pastor of 
the Universalist church at Portsmouth, 
N. H., has been appointed to conduct the 
periods on “Recreational Leadership” at 
the Northern New England School of Re- 
ligious Education, at the University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, Aug. 17-24. 


Rev. and Mrs. Crawford O. Smith and 
their two children, of Brookline, Mass., 
are spending the summer at York Beach, 
Maine. 


Miss Dora J. Brown of the Universalist 
Publishing House entertained thirty-one 
members of the First Universalist Parish 
of Charlestown, Mass., at a picnic party 
at her home in Holbrook on Saturday, 
June 20. 


Funeral services for Rev. Harry Spencer 
Baker of Lewiston, Maine, were held in 
Auburn, Maine, June 25. Mr. Baker 
was formerly in the Universalist fellow- 
ship. 


Rev. George C. Baner of Akron re- 
cently addressed the Civitan Club of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on “The Wonder of 
Age,” an account of the amazing things 
men have done when sixty, seventy, or 
eighty years of age. 


Mrs. Elmer Druley, wife of our minister 
at Caledonia, Ohio, is recovering from 
long and serious illness. 


Rev. Lewis R. Lowry of Blanchester, 
Ohio, reports a church so crowded on 
Children’s Sunday that chairs had to be 
carried in. 


Rev. Francis W. Sigler, who recently 
has come into the Universalist fellowship 
and who is in charge of the Universalist 
church at Fork Ridge, W. Va., was in at- 
tendance at the Ohio State Convention. 


Charles R. Olin of Akron, treasurer of 
the Ohio State Convention, in charge of 
assets amounting to $127,000, has come 
through the period of depression without 
the loss of a dollar of invested funds. 
Nor has he in seventeen years of service 
had any losses or had to proceed to any 
foreclosures. 


Miss Laura Louise Taylor of Marion, 
Mass., daughter of Mrs. Henry Butter- 
field Taylor and the late Rev. Henry 
Butterfield Taylor, D. D., was married 
Wednesday, June 24, to Douglas Ayres, 
Jr., son of Mrs. Douglas Ayres and the 
late Dr. Douglas Ayres. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. Rufus H. Dix, 
minister of the Universalist church of 
Fort Plain, N. Y. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Ayres are graduates of St. Lawrence Uni- 


and Interests 


versity. Mr. Ayres is head of the science 
department at the high school in Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. They will make their home 
in Fort Plain. Though Mrs. Taylor’s 
home is in Marion, Mass., Fort Plain was 
decided upon as the place of the wedding, 
as in that community Dr. Taylor had his 
last pastorate. His successor performed 
the ceremony. The young people were 
married in their own home. 


Owing to the illness of the pastor, Rev. 
Alfred J. Cardall, and on account of the 
sudden indisposition of Rev. Luther W. 
Attwood, who was to have taken Mr. 
Cardall’s place, the State Superintendent 
of Massachusetts, Dr. Coons, was called to 
South Weymouth Sunday, June 21, to 
officiate at the christening of the children 
on Children’s Sunday. Nine children 
were dedicated. 


On Saturday, June 27, Miss Josephine 
Young, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Owen 
D. Young, was married to Everett Need- 
ham Case, son of the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
The ceremony took place in the Univer- 
salist church in, Van Hornesville, N. Y., 
with only the two families and a few in- 
timate friends present. The officiating 
clergyman was Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, 
president of St. Lawrence University. 


Rev. Carlyle Summerbell of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Roslindale, Mass., has 
resigned after nearly six years of success- 
ful work, on account of ill health, and has 
taken a smaller parish at Tampa, Florida. 


Rev. Lewis B. Fisher, D. D., of Chicago, 
will be at Hollywood, N. Y., for July and 
August. 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles H. Pennoyer of 
Chelsea, Mass., will spend the summer in 
Canada. 

Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pas- 
tor. Our Sunday school has just been 
awarded a scholarship at Geneva Glen 
Training School—one of three Inter- 
national Training Camps in the United 
States—for having the largest percentage 
of our teachers and officers registered at 
the State Sunday School Convention. 
We had ten registered out of thirteen. 
We were also awarded a copy of the Chil- 
dren’s Charter for having over 25 per cent 
of our officers and teachers registered. 
Our director of religious education, Mrs. 
B. H. Pfaff, took a prominent part in the 
convention, presiding at one session. 
An interesting bit of comment which two 
of our workers overheard was of this na- 
ture: Two ladies sitting in back of these 
workers were looking over the program 
and they saw Mrs. Pfaff’s name and one 
inquired of the other who she might be. 
Neither seemed to know, so they looked 


in the Who’s Who column and found out 
that she is from the Universalist Church, 
whereupon one was heard to remark, 
“Well, that’s one conference we shall not 
attend!”’ But, even without their pres- 
ence, her conference was one of the largest 
attended of the session. Rev. Harold H. 
Niles was the Memorial Day orator at 
Seott City, Kansas. He gave the com- 
mencement address at the Skinner Junior 
High School. Services will be held during 
July at 9.30 Sunday mornings. At the 
same time the summer session of the 
Sunday school will be held. 


Illinois 

Hoopeston.—Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 
pastor. In May we were fortunate enough 
to have Miss Georgene Bowen with us fora 
Sunday morning. Every one enjoyed her 
message and counted it a rare privilege to 
hear her. In spite of the financial de- 
pression, the church has enjoyed increased 
activities this year. Every department 
has been active and the results are splen- 
did. On Children’s Day a program was 
put on by the church school classes called 
“The Garden of the Church,” published by 
the Sunday School association. Two mem- 
bers were received into the church, and 
one child was christened. Next year is the 
golden anniversary year of the church, 
and plans are being made now for its ob- 
servance. The Illinois Convention comes 
to our church in the fall, 


Massachusetts 

Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. Sunday morning, 
June 28, Dr. Lowe preached the closing 
sermon for the summer. During July 
and August the church will unite with the 
Arlington Street Unitarian Church for 
Sunday morning services. Dr. and Mrs. 
Lowe will spend the summer at their 
home in Round Pond, Maine, where Dr. 
Lowe is summer preacher at the com- 
munity church. John Smith Lowe, Jr., 
will be at Martha’s Vineyard for the sum- 
mer. Miss Ethel M. Hughes, assistant 
to Dr. Lowe, will leave for her home in 
Minneapolis early in July. Several of the 
members of the Union have returned to 
their homes after completing courses in 
various schools and colleges in Boston. 
Miss Marion Simpson has returned to her 
home in Portland, Maine; Miss Julia 
Harwood to Hope, Maine; Levon Seron to 
Joliet, Ill.; Stanley Arms to Bristol, 
Conn.; Marjorie Balfour to Haverhill, 
Mass.; Robert Nissle to Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Mrs. Frank C. Todd of Minne- 
apolis spent June in southern England. 
Her daughter, Miss Mary Mabel Todd, 
who has just graduated from Wellesley, 
will join her mother there fora trip through 
Norway and Sweden. Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles N. Shane of Waterloo, Iowa, were 
recent visitors in Boston, and called at 
the Church of the Redemption. Mr. 
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Thomas Walter Lander, organist and mu- 
sical director of the church, will spend the 
summer in Europe, studying part of the 
time in Paris. 


Stoughton.—Rey. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. On the evening of May 26 sixty men 
of the parish served a banquet to 250 
people. It was a radical departure from 
the customary, for not a thing was asked 
of the women—not even a pie. This 
group of men are planning a constructive 
program for the autumn. Recent guests 
at our services have been the G. A. R. and 
auxiliaries, the Stoughton firemen and 
the Masonic fraternity. Mr. Morris 
served as chaplain for Decoration Day. 
Children’s Sunday was observed June 21, 
with a full church. Eleven children were 
baptized by the pastor. 

Marion.—Rev. Harry L. Thornton, pas- 
tor. This church has been holding ser- 
vices under the direction of Mr. Thorn- 
ton since April 26. On Mother’s Day, a 
sermon appropriate for that day was de- 
livered. On Memorial Day, the church 
was filled with members of the United 


Veterans group. The service was supple- 


mented by the services of a special singer, 
who gave several beautiful selections. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society have held two 
very interesting meetings recently. On 
Sunday, June 28, the topic of the pastor’s 
sermon was “Arrested.” Mr. Thornton 
will preach in Marion through July. 
During August the church will be closed. 


Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. On Wednesday, June 10, St. 
Paul’s co-operated with the other Protes- 
tant churches of Palmer in sponsoring a 
community mass meeting addressed by 
the Hon. Clinton N. Howard of Rochester, 
New York, whose subject was ‘‘Shall the 
Highteenth Amendment Be Enforced, 
Modified or Repealed?”’ For four years 
Mr. Howard was chairman of the World 
Peace Commission, advocating a World 
Peace Pact, international arbitration and 
disarmament as a substitute for war. 
As chairman of the National United 
Committee for Law Enforcement, he has 
conducted campaigns in thirty-eight states 
in the last seven years, speaking one hun- 
dred consecutive nights in Philadelphia, 
Washington, and New York City. He is 
an orator of the William Jennings Bryan 
type and effectively presents a formidable 
array of arguments for the enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. The 
Eastern Hampden Council of Religious 
Education, of which the pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church is president, is now making 
plans for an Institute to be held on six 
successive Thursdays beginning Oct. 8. 
Our plan is to devote the first part of two 
of the Institute meetings to an address 
by an authority in the field of religious 
education. The remainder of the session 
will be devoted to group conferences di- 
rected by competent leaders. For the 
other four meetings it is planned to have a 
church school worship service, an address, 
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and group conferences. It is hoped that 
parents as well as teachers can be suf- 
ficiently interested to want to participate 
in this religious education program. Ten 
or twelve churches, Congregational, Meth- 
odist and Universalist, are represented in 
the Council. Saturday, June 20, was a 
perfect day for a church school picnic and 
parents as well as children enjoyed the 
annual outing at Crystal Lake, Stafford 
Springs, Conn. 

Weymouth.—Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, 
pastor. On Wednesday evening, June 17, 
a strawberry festival was held. The 
Sunday School Field Day was held on 
Wednesday, June 24, at Prouty’s Field, 
East Braintree. A large group attended, 
and it was declared a very successful picnic. 
Our committee of parents who were 
charged with the task of finding a super- 
intendent for the church school presented 
the name of Mr. Franklin P. Whitten at 
the teachers’ meeting and Mr. Whitten 
has accepted. This faithful and efficient 
worker is advanced to an important posi- 
tion in the church. On Sunday, June 28, 
the Knights of Pythias and Pythian Sis- 
ters, Monatiquot Lodge and Temple of 
Braintree, and Delphi Lodge and Temple 
of Weymouth were our guests at the morn- 
ing service. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 


tor. Children’s Sunday was observed 
June 14, an audience of about 200 wit- 
nessing the efforts of the children in a 
program under the direction of Mrs. Mary 
D. Randall. Hight children were chris- 
tened. The pastor gave the Memorial 
Day address at Benton, N. H., May 380 
and preached to the Odd Fellows and 
allied orders on their Memorial Sunday, 
June7. OnJune 28 he took up the summer 
work of the historic Universalist church 
at Barnard, Vt., for ten Sundays, and his 
father, Rev. C. F. McIntire of Chelsea, 
Vt., a former pastor of our church for 
twelve years, will carry on the work here 
for three Sundays until the season closes 
July 12. 
Pennsylvania 

Brooklyn.—Rev. George C. Boorn, pas- 
tor. On the first Sunday of May the 
Brooklyn Musical Club were our guests in 
a service marking the beginning of Na- 
tional Music Week. The pastor preached 
a special sermon on the topic “Jubal.” 
The Methodist church and their minister 
united with us in this service. The second 
Sunday was observed as Mothers’ Day, 
and during the week following a mother 
and daughter banquet was held under the 
direction of Miss Grace Lauer of the high 
school faculty. There were twenty-seven 
persons from this parish at the Towanda 
Convention. The Junior girls class in the 
church school were present in a body. 
Mr. Henry Felton, a member of the 
church, was chosen vice-president of the 


State Convention, Mrs. Boorn was elected - 


president of the Sunday School Association 
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and Miss Mary Watkins re-elected presi- 
dent of the Y.P.C.U. The Children’s Day 
exercises were held June 21 on the church 
lawn. The program, “In a Garden,” as 
sent out by the G. S. S. A., was used. 
The week following, the father and son 
banquet was held. The speakers were 
Mr. Charles Berilla, principal of the 
Brooklyn Vocational High School, and the 
pastor. At this banquet money was raised 
to build a second tennis court on the 
recreational grounds of the school. It is 
hoped that this will mark the beginning 
of a playground. The Ladies’ Aid served 
a dinner and a supper on the occasion of 
the Odd Fellows memorial service, and the 
Friendship Club has held two card parties 
and a darce. 
Wisconsin 

Monroe.—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 
pastor. Some progress is being made in 
Monroe. Good results were obtained at 
our Easter and Children’s Day services. 
One person united with the church on 
Easter Sunday, and five children were 
christened. Six persons joined the church 
on “Parents and Children’s Day’”—June 
14—and four were christened. On two 
other days three were christened, making 
in all seven additions to our church, all 
adults, and twelve baptized. Sunday 
morning attendance is quite good, and it 
appears that members and friends are 
growing more and more interested. The 
State Superintendent has preached for the 
Monroe church during the past year, 
while living in Racine, but has promised 
to move to Monroe in the fall, and will 
continue there as pastor for an indefinite 
time, while giving some time to writing. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society, with a member- 
ship of nearly a hundred, is a great factor 
in the life and success of this church. 
Recently, forty-four of them, in answer to 
the advertisement of a certain baking 
company, went in automobiles to Madi- 
son (forty-five miles distant), registered 
and were conducted through the plant, 
receiving a prize of $25 in cash for their 
interest and trouble. They meet twice a 
month at the church, to work and plan for 
its success. The pastor will preach through 
July, taking vacation in August. It is a 
mistake to close our churches two or three 
months for vacation. We lose more than 
can be regained the nine months following. 

Sak bok 


NIAGARA ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The ninety-ninth annual meeting of 
the Niagara Association of Universalists 
was held on May 18 in the Pullman Me- 
morial Church, Albion. The theme of 
the day was “What’s Right with the 
Church?” Mr. Fred Tanner, president, 
presided at the sessions. The pastor of 
the church, Rev. L. H. Robinson, con- 
ducted the devotional service. The oc- 
casional sermon, on ‘The Place of the 
Church in the World of To-day,” was de- 
livered by Dr. Ethel A. Knapp of Lock- 
port. In the afternoon, Rev. GC. C. Blau- 
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velt delivered an address on “The Con- 
dition of the Church.” He was followed 
by Dr. Fred C. Leining, whose address 
was on “What’s Right with the Universal- 
ist Church.”’ Luncheon was served by the 
ladies of the church. The officers for the 
ensuing year are: President, Mr. Frank J. 
Tanner; vice-president, Mr. D. D. Daum; 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. Norman 
Walters; occasional sermon, Rev. Donald 
K. Evans.—Empire State Universalist. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* PAR * 
ee Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, of * 
* Seven Springs, North Carolina, is * 
* pastor of the Christian Hill and * 
* Outlaw’s Bridge churches in that * 
* state. sa 
= Rev. John Leonard Cole is pas- * 
* tor of the Methodist Episcopal * 
* church in Cobleskill, N. Y. ta 
ts Rey. Merton L. Aldridge is pas- * 
* tor of the Universalist church in * 
* Stoughton, Wis. _ 
“3 Rev. Sheldon Shepard is pastor * 
* of the Universalist church in Los * 
* Angeles, Cal. . 
G Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors * 
* graduate in philosophy of London * 
* University. He has been in the * 
* ministry of the Methodist Churchin * 
* England since 1907. z= 
s Rev. John Clarence Petrie is pas- * 
* tor ofthe Unitarian churchinMem- * 
* phis, Tenn. While he spent some * 
* monthsinamonastery with theidea * 
* of becoming a Catholic priest, he * 
* joined the Episcopal Church while * 
* he was still a student. He gradu- * 
* ated from the General Theological * 
* Seminary in New York, where he * 
* was ordained. bg 
< Don C. Seitz, son of Rev. J. A. * 
* Seitz, was born in Ohio, educated * 
* in Maine, and has spent the greater * 
* part of his life in New York City. * 
* He was advertising manager and * 
* business manager of the New York * 
* World and manager of the Evening * 
* World, also one of the editors of the * 
* Outlook. * 
* * 
* * 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1931 
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North Olmstead, Ohio ....2..::.5- 5 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 271. Monroe, Wis., 
12. Woodsville, N. H., 8. South Wey- 
mouth, Mass., 9. Rockport, Mass., 3. 
Belfast, Maine, 3. New Haven, Conn., 4. 


Bristol, N. Y., 3. North Olmstead, Ohio, , 


4. Cooperstown, N. Y., 4. Hoopeston, 


Ill., 1. Stoughton, Mass., 11. Total, 
332. 
e. + 
MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE OR 
INSTITUTES 


It is a question whether it should be 
said that there is one institute at Murray 
Grove or three. Really there are three 
in one, the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, the General Sunday School 
Association and the Young People’s 
Christian Union joining to present a pro- 
gram of great attractiveness and power. 
The dates are from August 80 to Septem- 
ber 7, inclusive. The final week-end will 
be given especially to the young folks, 
with Dr. van Schaick as their chosen 
preacher. Dr. Huntley, dean of the in- 
stitute, will preach on August 30. 


* * 
ANCESTORS’ DAY AT LANGDON 


The Pilgrimage to the Old Meeting- 
house at Langdon, N. H., for Ancestors’ 
Day takes place on Aug. 28. 

The official date for New Hampshire’s 
Old Home Week begins at sunset on the 
Saturday preceding the third Sunday in 
August, closing on the following Saturday 
at sunset. Ancestors’ Day at Langdon is 
always the following day, Sunday, both 
morning and afternoon. 


Notices 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


The opening day at Ferry Beach will be July 18. 
Institute Weeks have been arranged as follows: 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 18-25. 

Sunday School Week—July 25-August 1. 

Missionary Week—August 1-8, 

Camp Cheery—Augugt 1-8. 

Ministers’ Week—August 1-8. 

Older Young People’s Week—August 1-8. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—August 8-22. 

Reservations may be made at once. The Ferry 
Beacher, official booklet of the season, will soon be 
ready for distribution. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 

126 So. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Ch RES 
MAINE IN SUMMER 
Visitation Day Schedule 


(Standard Time Except as Noted) 

July 19. Readfield, 12m. Speaker, Rev. Frederick 
S. Walker. Use of the church building in Readfield 
village is shared with the Methodists, whose service is 
held in the morning. 

July 26. Swanville, 10.30 a. m. Speaker to be 
announced. Follow Highway 141 from Belfast to 
Swanville. The church, the only one in the village, 
is located just west of the center. 

Aug. 2. Hiram, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Her- 
vey H. Hoyt. The church is on State Highway 113, 
just north of the bridge over the Saco River. King- 
field, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. W. B. Watson. The 
church is on the crest of a hill, just above the center 
of the village. 

Aug. 9. Hope, 11a.m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins. The church is located at Hope Corner. 

Aug. 16. Canton Point, 2.15 p.m. Speaker, Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom. From Canton, follow the Gilbert- 
ville road across the Androscoggin river bridge, and 
turn north at the fork a short distance beyond. Pic- 
nic lunch at one o’clock. 

Aug. 23. South Hope, 2 p.m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. The church is located near the center 
of the village on State Highway 101. Pienie lunch 
at one o’clock, preceding the service. 

Aug. 30. Bryant Pond, 11 a. m., and2 p.m. All 


Day Grove Meeting under the auspices of the Oxford 
Association. Speakers to be announced. From the 
center of the village turn south beside the railroad, 
crossing the track a short distance beyond, and con- 
tinuing on the same road a little way farther to the 
grove. If the weather is unpleasant the services 
will be held in the church near the railroad crossing. 
ae ak 
BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


Clergyman’s wife and college daughter will board 
and care for three or four children, any age, at private 
camp, Lake Champlain. Good food and congenial 
surroundings, guaranteed. Box 853, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

ek 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Cali 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary e 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Amendments 


Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
amendments to the By-Laws of the General Conven- 
tion to be presented at the Buffalo session: 

Amend Article VI, Section 3, by striking out 
“also, the place for the next regular session of the 
Convention,” so that the section shall read: 

“3. On Nominations, consisting of five members, 
who shall report, on the morning of the third day of 
the regular session, the names of persons for Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and for Preacher of 
the next Occasional Sermon.” 

Amend Article I, Section 6, Paragraph 8, after the 
word “including” by adding the following, “the 
time and place of meeting,” so that the paragraph 
shall read: 

“They shall make the preliminary arrangements 
for the session of the Convention whether regular or 
special, including the time and place of meeting, the 
order of proceedings and religious meetings, subject 
to the Convention’s approval.” 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted at the Washington Convention and will 
be presented at Buffalo for final action: 

‘‘Amend Article V, Section 8, by adding the words, 
‘A Trustee may be re-elected for one term of four 
years, but shall not again be eligible for election until 
an interim of four years succeeding his term of 
office.’ ” 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
x oO* 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 


Mid-West Inn, Turkey Run, Indiana. July 12 
to 19. Directed by the Y. P. C. U. For informa- 
{ton write Mr. Harold Hart, Box 140, Peoria, Il. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 18-25. Di- 
rected by the Y. P. C. U. For information write 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 25 to Aug. 1 
Directed by the General Sunday School Association, 
For information write G. S. S. A., 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Murray Grove, N. J., Forked River, N. J. Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education. For information, write G. 8. 8. A., 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Missionary Institutes: Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., July 13 to 21. Miss Eola Mayo, Box 
140, Bangor, Maine. Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 
Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. W. N. M. A. 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 

x * 
FERRY BEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


The bookshelves at the Quillen are sadly in need 
of replenishing. On (occasional) rainy days one’s 
thoughts turn to reading—and what have you? 
Mostly books of bygone days which do not stand the 
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test of time. Look through your bookshelves and 
send us at least one good book of fairly recent date. 
We need fifty, or more. Address Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 So. Fifth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
or Quillen House, Ferry Beach, Me., after July 1, 
1931. 
* * 
MURRAY GROVE 


Reservations for Murray Grove for the coming 
season should be made through Mrs. Frank B. 
Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, 
until July 18. After that date address Mrs. Smith 
at Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

a 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


As in previous years, the Ladies’ Aid will hold a 
fair at Ferry Beach. With gratitude for your former 
generous gifts we ask for contributions again. Please 
mark plainly ‘‘For the Fair’ and mail to the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, Hotel Quillen, Saco, Maine, 
after July 11. 

Marian Pfaff, President. 

Edith A. Pierce, Secretary. 

ick 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 103d annual session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held in All Souls Universalist 
Church, Oakland, Maine, beginning on Sunday eve- 
ning, Sept. 20, 1931, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it. 

The annual conventions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association and of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in 
conjunction with this meeting on Monday, Sept. 21. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Cora Burgess Wood 


Cora Burgess Wood was the second daughter of 
John Jewell and Alluna (Smith) Burgess, born at 
St. Albans, Vt., July 2, 1844. 

At her father’s side she was taught our beloved 
faith, the Fatherhood of God. That faith she lived 
as the years passed in ever increasing radiance. 
Limitations did not daunt her, she met disappoint- 
ments with ever renewed courage. Sorrow made 
her faith all the more real. She sought the needy and 
the ill, those afflicted and distressed, and made the 
Brotherhood of Man a real and living force in life. 
Her home was a refuge for those in trouble of what- 
ever nature. Always appealing to the best in every 
one with whom she came in contact, she created an 
atmosphere of friendliness and kindliness. 

Active in all philanthropic and humane efforts, 
she was one of the group of women in her home town 
to form the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
back in the Temperance Crusade of the seventies, 
the society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
also the Warner Home for little wanderers, and for 
nine years was the president of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the Warner Hospital. 

She received the customary education for girls of 
that period, but, possessing an unusually studious 
mind, she read widely and deeply on many subjects 
from molecules to the stars, from the earliest recorded 
history to the current topics of public interest, al- 
ways looking to the future marvelous developments 
coming so fast one after another in this world of 
wonders and surprises. 

April 18, 1866, she became the wife of Major Sey- 
mour H. Wood, and for fifty years they made their 
home at St. Albans. 

In 1915 they decided to seek a new home under 
the sunny skies of Florida, where they might find 
more comfort than New England ean offer for so 
many months of the year. At seventy-four and 
seventy years of age they established a home at 
St. Petersburg, and became actively engaged in all 
the civic duties and interests of the city of their 
adoption. 

They identified themselves with the Universalist 
society and Mrs. Wood lived to see the people of 
liberal faiths unite in the United Libera] Church of 
St. Petersburg. She was present at the laying of the 
cornerstone and later the dedication of the beautiful 
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edifice of Spanish architecture on the shore of Mirror 
Lake. : 

Mrs. Wood went to Flushing, N. Y., to pass the 
summer with her nieces, Mrs. Sealand W. Landon 
and Mrs. Ernest W. Roberts, and at their home she 
died on June 6. 

The funeral service was held at the home of her 
cousin, former Congressman Elbert S. Brigham, 
at St. Albans, Vt., and the interment was at Green- 
wood Cemetery, June 9, services being conducted by 
Rev. L. D. Livingstone of the Congregational church. 


Richard H. Maring 


Richard H. Maring, son of Leonard S. and Eliza- 
beth (Bell) Maring, was born on the farm which 
remained his home through all his years, in Whitley 
County, Indiana, April 13, 1859, and died May 18, 
1931. From pre-Revolutionary days his ancestors 
were pioneers in New Jersey, Virginia, Ohio and 
Indiana. 

In 1884 he was united in marriage to Miss Vallona 
Shinneman, who died five years ago. He is survived 
by a sister, Miss Wealthy A. Maring, a daughter, 
Mrs. Mayola Tschantz, and a grandson, Harold 
Tschantz. 

Though Mr. Maring devoted his life for the most 
part to the farm, he in early life taught in the schools 
of his county and for a time in a business college in 
Columbus, Ohio. He served his county as clerk of 
the court for a term of four years. Of this service 
the Columbia City Commercial Mail said, ‘‘Whit- 
ley County never had a more courteous or efficient 
clerk.”’ For thirty-one years he had been historian 
of the Whitley Old Settlers’ Association, and was an 
active member of the Historical Society of the county. 

He was a member of the Universalist church of 
Indianapolis, and, though living too far away from 
his church to attend, he was a liberal contributor, 
and served for some time on the board of trustees 
of the Universalist Convention of Indiana. He 
was a good man and a useful citizen. 

Funeral services were conducted from the home 
May 20 by Rev. James Houghton, for many years a 
personal friend. Interment was at Columbia City. 


Ezekiel Benn 


The recent death of Mr. Ezekiel Benn of Oak- 
field, Maine, has taken from the town one of its most 
prominent and beloved citizens. Mr. Benn, who 
had he lived until July 23 would have reached the 
age of eighty-eight years, was a veteran of the Civil 
War and a man who had held many positions of 
trust. 

Born in Hodgdon, Maine, he passed his early years 
in Smyrna Mills. He married Miss Nellie Pierce of 
Effingham, N. H. Four children were born to 
them. A daughter died in childhood: the other 
three, Mrs. James H. Holden, Mrs. A. O. Holden 
and Mr. Clarence Benn, are residents of Oakfield. 

Mr. Benn was reared a Methodist and held to 
that faith for many years. He was one of the most 
interested in the building of the Universalist chutch 
in Oakfield and became a charter member. Both 
he and his wife were earnest workers in the church 
until advancing age and ill health prevented their 
activities. Mrs. Benn died June 1, 1929. Mr. 
Benn was one of the most generous contributors to 
the church and deeply interested in its welfare until 
his death. For two years he had been a patient 
sufferer. The funeral, which was largely attended, 
was held in the church on May 8, the services con- 
ducted by the minister, Rev. Katharine B. Ball. 
The burial was in charge of A. P. Russell G. A. R. 
Post of Houlton, and American Legion Posts Frank 
B. Holden of Oakfield and Chester L. Briggs of 
Houlton. Interment was in the village cemetery. 


William Clayton Harper 


William Clayton Harper was born in Newton 
County, Georgia, Dec. 25, 1854. He came from a 
long line of Universalists, one or two members of 
the family being ministers, and this long before the 
Civil War. Mr. Harper’s family migrated to Talla- 
poosa County, Alabama, soon after the Civil War 
and have lived in the vicinity of Camp Hill ever 
since. In May, 1881, Mr. Harper was married to 
Miss Mary Ocela Cosby. From this union there 
were four sons, three of whom are living. James H., 
the oldest son, is a graduate of the Southern In- 
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dustrial Institute and a trustee of that institution. 
He is one of the most prominent citizens of the coun- 
ty and at present is the tax collector. The other two 
sons, William and Pitt, are successful farmers and 
good citizens. 

William Clayton Harper was a large land owner, 
and his home was literally a house by the side of 
the road. He and his beautiful wife were friends to 
man. They have literally helped hundreds of men, 
both white and colored, during their long married 
life. More than thirty years ago they established a 
Universalist church in their community. It was 
from this edifice that Mr. Harper’s funeral was 
conducted in the afternoon of June 4, 1913, by his old 
friend, Rev. Lyman Ward, of Camp Hill. Mr. 
Harper was a prominent Mason and the services at 
the grave were conducted by the lodge of which he 
was a member. No man was more loyal to his ‘on- 
victions than our good friend, none more charitable 
than he. Few have ever exalted life more gloriously 
than Wiiliam Clayton Harper. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
a1HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


July 4, 1931 } 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Y 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life. of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
o. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.”’ 


10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “The Old Order Changeth.”’ 


18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 


1765 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


A J EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Prénier 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing} House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOwu- 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO) 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the rear ective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scho» 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weii-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas . 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 


Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


A stranger applied at the police station 
for lodging, and when asked his name re- 
plied that it was Smith. 

“Give me your real name,” he was or- 
dered. 

“Well,” said the applicant, “put me 
down as William Shakespeare.” 

“That’s better,’ the officer told him. 
“You can’t bluff me with that Smith stuff.” 
—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

A youngster fresh from school had 
started work in the city. 

At the end of his first week his father 
‘inquired: ‘‘Well, how are you getting 
along in the office?” 

“Absolutely first-rate,” replied the young 
man, enthusiastically. ‘“To-day the boss 
looked at me and said, ‘Hello, do you 
work here?’ ”—T%t-Bits. 

* * 

The Smiths are on the baleony and can 
hear what a young couple are saying in 
the garden below. 

Mrs. Smith: “I think he wants to pro- 


pose. We ought not to listen. Whistle 
to him.” 
Mr. Smith: ‘‘Why should I? Nobody 


whistled to warn me.”’—Travaso (Rome). 
x * 

A finding reported at the meeting of the 
Midwest Psychological Association in 
Chicago is that it takes twice as long for a 
three-year-old child to get to sleep as it 
does foranadult. Thestatistics on adults, 
we imagine, were compiled in families 
where there are no three-year-old chil- 
dren.—Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 

‘ Constable (to speeding foreigner): “’Ere, 
you mustn’t go rushing abaht like that. 
What’s yer name?” 

Speeding Foreigner: “Je ne comprends 
pas.” 

Constable: ‘’Ow d’yer spell it?”— Hu- 
morist (London). 

* * 

Owner: ‘‘What will it cost me to have 
my car fixed?” 

Garage Man: ‘“‘What’s the matter with 
it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Forty-eight dollars and fifty cents.”’— 
Print. 

* Ox 

“Mommer, what becomes of an auto- 
mobile when it gets too old to run any 
more?” 

“Why, somebody sells it to your pa, 
dearie, for a used car good as new.”’— 
Florida Times- Union. 

ok * 

The annual prize for faint praise goes 
to the booster who said flying is now as 
safe as walking.—Denton (Texas) Record- 
Chronicle. 

* * 
BACHELORS PREFER BEAUTY 
TO BRAINS IN THEIR WIVES 
—Denver Times. 
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Songs of Work and Worship 


For Sunday School and Y. P. C. U. 
By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words ‘‘God”’ 
and “Lord” are substituted for “Jehovah.” Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a rial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


Forty Fruitful Years 
An Autobiography | 


By FREDERICK W. BETTS 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him to be “the 
Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.’ 


Price $1.50 


Fifty copies specially bound and autographed by Dr. Betts will be sold at five 
dollars each for the benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Universalist General 
Convention, by Rev. Fred C, Leining, D. D., Superintendent of Churches of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New York, 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
176 Newbury Street, 


HOUSE 


Boston, Mass. 


